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HE Moceasin Flower is 

the subject of our four- 

eolor cover illustration this 

month; interesting espe- 
cially to the wild flower fans. De- 
scription on page 53. 

The Great Smoky Mountain Na- 
tional Park pictures and descriptive 
matter acquaint us with another of 
our beautiful park systems. 

Successful Bee-Keeping by 
Women is told about by Brother 
Pellett this month. 

Plants for the Shady Rock Gar- 
den and the Indoor Rock Garden 
appear on opposite pages. 

J. Horace McFarland tells in his 
entertaining way, how he has Fun 
with Roses. 

Our Bird study this month is 
especially about the Friendly Tree 
Swallows. 

A little-diseussed phase of Dahlia 
Growing is touched on by Brother 
Veditz. 

Wayside Ramblings gets a new 
heading this month and this depart- 
ment contains some very helpful 
suggestions and facts. 

Suggestions and points which are 
timely are grouped together in the 
center of the magazine, including 
Miss Fenner’s new Vegetable De- 
partment. 

Special articles on Gladiolus, 
Irises, and Peonies, help to make 
a balaneed collection of floral lore. 

Out-of-the-Ordinary From the 
Catalogues, a new department this 
month, will interest the more ad- 
vaneed amateurs. 

Queries and Answers have their 
usual complement of vital facts and 
helpful suggestions. 

The attractive advertising in this 
issue is worthy of careful attention. 

Collectivism versus Individualism, 
an elaboration of The Cooper Plan, 
is a very vital subject. 

MADISON COOPER. 
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Smoky Mountains National Park—Tucked away back in the foothi 
located at what is locally known as ‘‘Boogertown,”’ 





This one, 


is reached only by crossing the swinging bridge or by fording the river 


The Great Smoky Mountains National Park 


HE Great Smoky Mountains Nat- 

ional Park ineludes the highest and 

finest portion of the Great Smoky 

Mountains, the oldest Mountains in 
America, and among the oldest mountains 
of the world. 

The main ridge of the Great Smokies, 
which marks the boundary between Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina does not fall 
below 5000 feet elevation for over fifty 
miles and frequently rises above 6000 
feet. The three highest and best-known 
mountains in this system are Clingman’s 
Dome, 6,642 feet, Mt. Guyot, 6,621 feet; 
Mt. Le Conte, 6,593 feet. 

Within less than 24 hours, motor or 
train ride from several of the largest 
cities, and more than half of the popula- 
tion of the United States, this National 
Park promises to become a playground of 
considerable use. An area of 427,000 
acres constitutes the initial development 
of the Park. 


FLOWERS OF THE GREAT SMOKIES 

In the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park there is being preserved for 
all time, an area containing the finest col- 
lection of flowering shrubs known to bot- 
anists and flower lovers. 

Among the factors contributing to this 
superlative floral growth are climate, 
range in altitude, soil formations, and the 
heavy rainfall. The Great Smokies have 
the third heaviest rainfall in the United 
States, the annual precipitation amount- 
ing to 84 inches, with never a part of it 
less than 50 inches a year. 

The botany department of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee has already catalogued 
more than 1500 varieties, with new “finds” 





BY SALLIE CARLOSS, (Tenn.) 


being made on each excursion into the 
mountains’ remoteness. It has been called 
“Nature’s Rock Garden on a Gigantic 
Seale”. So rich is the growth, develop- 
ment and quantity of ground plants, that 
the ground underneath the trees and 
shrubs is a solid mass of mosses, ferns, 
fungi, and the countless rotation of wild 
flowers. 
THE RHODODENDRONS 


The most spectacular of all the flower- 
ing shrubs of the Great Smokies is the 
Rhododendron. The purple Rhododen- 
dron grows in masses twice as high some- 
times as a man on horseback, and its 
immense clusters of rose-purple flowers 
beautify the mountains from June to Sep- 
tember. Its gracefully-drooping glossy 
green leaves makes it a plant to be prized 
even when its gorgeous flower season is 
done. 

A lower variety of Rhododendron has 
dense clusters of smaller rose-colored flow- 
ers. Sometimes in June and July an en- 
tire section of a mountain-side appears 
as a solid sheet or blanket of rose color. 
The pink and white Rhododendrons are 
found more frequently along the banks 
of the mountain streams. 


THE AZALEAS 


Most colorful of all mountain shrubs 
is the Flame Azalea which blooms through 
June, July and August, beginning along 
the lower levels early and climbing up the 
mountains as the season advances until 
Midsummer, when the lower peaks may 
appear suddenly as a torch of flame. Be- 
sides the Flame Azalea there are other 
varieties found in the Great Smokies, 
varying in color of blossoms from a 


golden-yellow, lemon-yellow, varied-pink 
(wild Honeysuckle), to the rarer White 
Azalea which is found in the depths of 
mountain coves. 

LAUREL 


The mountaineers name for the Moun- 
tain Laurel is “Ivy” a species of hardy 
shrubs that upholsters the rocky sides of 
the mountains’ evergreen growth. The 
shrubs with the most beautiful blossoms 
follow the footsteps of man, even if bent 
on destruction in the areas that have been 
burned over or cut, for sunlight abounds 





Rhododendron found in 


native 
haunts of Great Smoky Mountains 
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Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
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Hay-scented Ferns on side of Gregory Bald. While this particular bed of Ferns is found along the, trail 
to Gregory Bald, these lacy waist-high beauties also grow in great abundance on the many peaks 


of the Great Smokies. 


more freely where the dense over-growth 
has been removed. 
OTHER FLOWERS 

A rare species of the Andromeda is 
found on Pinnacles or rocky prominences, 
which appear as white-crowned heads sur- 
rounded by the green of the lower levels. 

Another rare beauty of the Smokies is 
the Leucothoe, found bordering the moun- 
tain streams. 

Sand Myrtle is found on the high 
mountain slopes, its myriads of star-like 
pink and white flowers intermingled with 
its tiny shellaced leaves fairly filling 
crevices of rock on wind-swept summits. 
Such a sturdy eushion does it make over 
its rocky bed, one can jump up and down 
on it and never feel the hardness of the 
ground beneath. 

Among the wild flowers that grow close 
to the ground in the Smokies are the 
Bluets which often oceur in beds several 
acres in extent in upland field and border- 
ing mountain streams. 

Many varieties of Orchids frequent the 
mountains, the most highly-prized being 
the rare purple-fringed Orchid, of ex- 
quisite odor, found growing in damp, 
shady recesses. The yellow-fringed Or- 


chids thrives there on burned-over areas. 





These mountains are said to contain the world’s greatest variety of plant life 


Saxifrages, May-Apples, wild Sweet 
Williams, Joe-Pye-Weed, Jewel Flowers, 
Sun-Flowers, Lobelias, Golden-rods, Pas- 
sion-Flowers, Asters, many varieties of 
Trilliums, Clintonias, Tiger Lilies, and 
Cardinal Flowers, populate thousands of 
acres on the mountain sides. Under 
fallen leaves in the early Spring, the 
dainty Trailing Arbutus is found in wide- 
spread distribution. The Rattlesnake 
Plantain, with its tall racemes of white 
flowers and rosetttes of white-veined 
leaves, is another native plant. 

It will be remembered that at the time 
of the coronation of the present King 
George of England, the Great Smoky 
Mountains were called upon to help deco- 
rate for the coronation festivities. Many 
ear loads of Galax leaves were sent to 
England for that purpose. Great beds 
of Galax are found throughout the Park 
area, the leaves are shiny green in Sum- 
mer and deep bronze in Winter. 


TREES OF THE GREAT SMOKIES 
By Scientists it is held that the hard- 
wood forests of the nation and perhaps 
of the world, originated in this part of 
the Appalachian Mountains, ineluded in 
the Park area. The indigenous hardwood 
of the Smokies form the largest tract in 
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America at the present time. Over 150 
different species have been identified as 
against only 85 native species in Europe. 
In a week-end trip through the Smokies 
one can see more indigenous trees and 
shrubs than in a cross-section trip from 
Boston to the Pacifie Coast, or in an 
European trip from England to Turkey. 

The Tulip Tree is called the “King of 
the Smokies”. It often reaches a height 
of 190 feet and 10 feet in diameter. It 
is the largest tree to be found in eastern 
America, and grows along the moist 
mountain slopes of Clingman’s Dome and 
Mt. Le Conte. 

One of the most beautiful trees in the 
Smokies is the Silver-Bell or Snow-Drop 
tree. While usually small, this tree in 
this section reaches 90 feet in height and 
3 feet in diameter. The giant yellow 
Buckeye often attains a diameter of 4 
feet and a height of 90 feet. The Yellow- 
wood, rarest of our eastern trees, is found 
on the west fork of the Little Pigeon 
River. 

Hemlock, Chestnut, Oak, Tulip trees, 
ani others, reach their maximum growth 
in the Smoky Mountains. 

The Evergreens are as noteworthy as 
the Deciduous trees. Along the sandy 
slopes of the Smokies are found five spe- 
cies of Pines. Red and Black Spruce are 
found at the higher altitudes, while the 
Fraser Fir, or Balsam, is found only in 
the Smokies and Southern Appalachians, 
and grows on the tops of the higher 
mountains, almost to the exclusion of any 
other tree, The roots where exposed are 
almost blood-red. The leaves are broad, 
silvery-white on the under side, and fill 
the air with their fragrance. 





African Violet 


GAINTPAULIA or African Violet is 
one of the choicest house plants to 
grow, as it rewards one’s labors by 
blooming the greater part of the year. 
It does not thrive under a hit-or-miss 
treatment, and possibly will sueceeed by 
other methods than the one _ here 
suggested, but having watched my 
neighbor succeeding so spendidly for 
several years, will pass the word along. 
She told me when just given a plant 
by a friend, she was warned to keep it 


wet and was repaid by her over- 
anxiety in. seeing the whole crown 


gradually rot off. She then decided to 
try the way which most plants like. 

Instead of wetting the plant from the 
top, a little each day or two, she placed 
the pot in a saucer deep enough to allow 
the soil to be thoroughly saturated with 
water placed in it, and did not give it 
another drink until it was dry, being 
careful not to let it stay dry until the 
leaves drooped. 

An easy way to propagate when one 
has not a greenhouse, is to place the 
long-stemmed leaves in a bottle of water 
near a window. In a month or more, 
green leaves appear above the roots, and 
then is the time to plant them in earth, 
allowing the old leaf to rest on the pot 
for support, as it would otherwise be 
top-heavy and pull the small roots out 
of the earth, which are barely covered 
up to the tiny new leaves. 

ELLes JARRETT, (Penna.) 
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Each season found 
her with added ex- 
perience, more en- 
thusiam,—and with 
more Bees. 

(Mrs. May Lovitt 
of Arizona) 





W omen 


UST now an unprecedented number 
of persons find themselves under 
the necessity of making serious 
readjustments in their manner of 

living. Many who thought themselves 
settled for life are looking for a favor- 
able opportunity to make a new start. 
Nearly everybody, it seems, is seeking 
ways and means of adding something to 
the present income. 

Under such conditions it is not sur- 
prising that there is much interest in such 
homely activities as Gardening, Poultry, 
and Beekeeping. When I am asked what 
an individual ean expect to do with Bees, 
I ean only reply by telling what others 
have done. Every individual is a law 
unto himself and no man ean tell what 
he can do with any untried enterprise. 
The achievement of others will only give 
an idea’ of the possibility in that 
direction. 

Occasionally a letter comes to me from 
some woman who has a family to care 
for and a home to keep. Do the Bees 
offer anything for one in such cireum- 
stances? It happens that among my 
acquaintances are several such women 
who have made a real success in this field. 
In telling the story of two of these 
women, it is not with the idea that every 
woman can do as well, for very few can 
expect to reach the same measure of suc- 
cess. It is rather to stimulate confidence 
on the part of one who, having a favor- 
able location and a very real interest in 
the Bees, that she can expect to do some- 
thing worth while. 

Among the women who come to 
mind as I write, are those in very differ- 


ent walks of life,—teachers worn by the 
strain of the school room, widows thrown 
on their own resources by the death of 
the husbands, housewives who sought 
added income, ete. , 

In the vast majority of homes it takes 
eareful planning to make the available 
funds cover family needs. Always there 
is something more to be desired and 
many a mother has started some enter- 
prise which outgrew family expectations, 
in an effort to provide for the extras. 

The two women to be introduced to my 
readers live in widely separated States, 
but they have much in common. Each 
started with an investment of ten dollars; 
both have a home and family to keep; 
and both have built up enterprises pro- 
viding incomes sufficient to provide 
amply for all family needs should it be 
necessary. One has the interest and help 
of a daughter, the two working together 
and hiring extra help when needed. The 
other has depended upon her own efforts 
and the assistance of hired labor. 

Both these women started Beekeeping 
a number of years ago and had the ad- 
vantage of the eager markets and high 
prices of the prosperous years following 
the world war. The cash returns from 
their honey sales are now far below those 
easy years. Nature, however, knows 
nothing of high or low prices and her 
yields are abundant or scant without 
regard to human markets. The Bees 
bring in honey just as freely now as they 
did then, and although the figures shown 
on the bank balance are much smaller, 
the returns in family welfare may be even 
greater. 








and the Successful Handling of Bees 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT, (II1.) 


I had long known of the success of 
both these Beekeeping enterprises, with 
no hint that the proprietors were women. 
In neither case did I learn the truth until 
I paid them a visit. In both cases I was 
surprised and somewhat embarrassed by 
inquiring for the man of the house, only 
to be informed that the men folks had 
nothing to do with the Bee Business. In 
the first instance I had talked with the 
man for some time and was discussing 
3eekeeping conditions, when he began 
to laugh and then he told me that he had 
little to do with the Bees and claimed 
none of the eredit for the unusual success 
of the venture. The Bee Business be- 
longed to his wife, who had developed it 
from very small beginnings. 

Hers was a most unusual story for she 
had got into the business without intend- 
ing to do so. Her small son had ten dol- 
lars and she was very anxious to have 
him invest the money in something which 
would hold his interest and which would 
grow with his increasing attention. When 
Bees were suggested, and when she 
learned that two hives of Bees could be 
bought for ten dollars, she encouraged 
him to buy them. It is not surprising to 
learn that his first experience with the 
Bees resulted in his getting stung; neither 
is it surprising that after getting stung, 
the Bees were immediately for sale. 
With no other purchaser in sight, mother 
thus became the rather unwilling owner 
of the new property. 

With her good money tied up in two 
hives of bees she now faced the problem 
of realizing on her investment. It was 
the beginning of a very interesting series 
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of events, although the growth was so 
gradual that she did not realize for 
several years that she was undertaking a 
serious enterprise. As she became more 
familiar with the Bees her enthusiasm 
vrew and the number was gradually 
increased. 

I am sure that the good lady would 
have material for a book, should she 
record the details of the growth of her 
venture, her trials and errors, her suc- 
cesses and failures. Each season found 
her with added experience, greater 
enthusiasm, and more Bees. When an 
apiary of 250 hives was offered for sale, 
she decided to buy them and to hire an 
expert manager. As is usually the case 
when the owner depends upon someone 
else, the venture ended in disappoint- 
ment. The manager soon succeeded in 
redueing the number to 160 without re- 
turning any profit. 

No thrifty housewife could accept that 
kind of result without protest. She 
accordingly took personal charge, bought 
more bee books and read more bee maga- 
zines. At the end of the season she had 
brought the Bees up to the original 250 
hives, had made a good profit, and had 
regained her self-assurance. 

With the confidence born of her own 
success, where her hired manager had 
failed, she bought 300 more hives the 
following Spring. By the end of the 
season she had paid for the new outfit, 
paid all expense of operation and had 
$700 in eash left over. With the arrival 
of another season she repeated this ex- 
perience by buying another apiary some- 
what smaller, but equally profitable. 

By the time she had acquired a thou- 
sand hives of Bees, the wartime boom 
was having its effect. She was in the 
fortunate position of having big erops to 
sell at boom prices. At the peak of the 
boom she sold one erop for $20,000.00, 
and that is a good deal of money to get 
from one honey erop. 

This woman has combined the rare 
understanding of Bee behavior with the 
ability to direct hired help to do the 
right thing at the right time. She left 
the beaten paths and worked out a system 
of her own. She built up a business of 
live Bees shipped in packages, in com- 
bination with honey production, which 
has provided an annual income which is 
the envy of many men who have been 
regarded as successful in their field. 


The other woman with her daughter 
confined herself strictly to honey produc- 
tion, but expanded until she had several 
apiaries. Her returns never reached the 
figure of the first mentioned, but at the 
time of my visit she had harvested fifty 
thousand pounds of marketable honey in 
one season, 

These are unusual and outstanding ex- 
amples of success at honey production 
seldom equalled by either men or women. 
They are of interest to show that one 
who has the capacity, can accomplish 
much outside his usual field. The fact 
that these housewives, were able to start 
with ten-dollar investments and build 
into extensive commercial establishments, 
should encourage the one who wishes a 
few hives as the source of added income. 


Flower Jrowerw 
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The Fireside Rock Garden 


BY G. C. WATKINS, (Ark.) 


HILE the ground is still white 
with snow and our beloved gar- 
den is locked within her Winter 

Fortress, and it seems that Time itself 
slows down, so great is our desire for 
Springtime to return with her ever- 
recurring miracle of life and beauty; it 
is then that we may find pleasure, as 
well as profitable gain, by planning and 
actually building, in the cozy comfort of 
winters fireside, a miniature copy of the 
Rock Garden that is to be, next Summer. 
Perhaps the one we built last Spring is 
not just up to our ideal and needs work- 
ing over and remodeling. Just what it 
needs is not altogether clear, but it needs 
something; so why not insure against 
further mistakes by developing a model 
now, building and rebuilding until your 
dream garden finally comes true. 

All the plant material needed for the 
model ean be used later in the real 
garden you build out doors, so there is 
no loss there; while the experience you 
have gained in designing, and the fun 
you'll have, will be worth the cost many 
times over. 

How to start? The first thing is a 
small wood flat or tray, two-and-a-half 
or three inches deep, ten or twelve inches 
wide, and fifteen to eighteen inches in 
length. Fill to within half an ineh of 
the top with a mixture of leaf mold, 
sand, and garden soil, in the usual pro- 
portions; but let me say just here that 
it will add greatly to the attractiveness 
of the finished model if you'll take the 
time to polychrome or even paint the 
exterior of the flat in colors to harmonize 
with its contents. You'll need a good 
assortment of small rocks or coarse 
gravel, miniature replicas of the larger 
ones for the outdoor job; and with these 
assembled, and the supply of plant 
material at hand, you’re ready to begin 
construction work along the line of a 
well-thought-out plan or design. 


FOR this plant material we know of 

nothing better than small specimens 
of the identical things you’re going to 
use next Spring when the model is re- 
produced in full size out in your 
grounds. The various dwarf and mossy 
Sedums, small plants of Aethionema, 
Santolinas, and rooted euttings of Box- 
wood; and you'll probably have some 
fall-sown seedlings of various Alpines 
and Rock Plants that will take kindly to 
the job of helping to plan their own 
future usefulness and beauty. 

Sedum dasyphyllum is a tiny blue- 
green creeper with round bead-like leaves, 
strung on slender prostrate stems. In 
the open it forms dense mats of blue 
and it delights to creep about, over and 
between the rocks, craming the crevices 


full. 


Sedum lydium is also very dwarf and 
compact, bright-green with reddish tints 
in Winter, and in your model garden its 
stems will grow erect in appearance like 
a tiny bit of evergreen forest. 

S. stenopetalatum is dwarf, tufted, 
and compact; and in color a very dark 


green, and covered in Midsummer with 
golden starlike flowers. 

S. diffusium, low growing, spreading 
rapidly, and a very pale green, almost 
white at times. 

While the above are all Dwarf 
Sedums, they are decidedly different in 
color of foliage, lending themselves 
beautifully to odd and pleasing color 
effects. In imitation of trees and 
shrubs for the backgrounds and accent, 
there is Sedum Altissimum whose upright 
branches when rooted singly are excellent 
miniatures of tropical tree effects. Small 
Santolinas are perfect little gray-foliaged 
trees. Boxwood cutting you'll be proud 
of later on in the outdoor garden. 

We might go on and on with a list 
of usable items, but your own experi- 
ence, and the files of the FLOWER 
Grower, together with these brief sug- 
gestions will give you the start, and a 
start is all you need to become an 
enthusiastie “Fireside Rock Garden” fan. 





Variations of 
‘“The Cooper Plan’”’ 


FTER reading your October issue, 
thought I would write you concerning 
your Cooper Plan. 

This year we had two neighbors use 
part of my farm and we did the plowing 
for the whole tract and loaned them our 
tools. (Also in 1931.) We ourselves 
raised more than we can use of vegetables 
and these we will distribute to those who 
had no gardens. Almost any farmer 
ean do this much. Every farmer has 
more or less to spare that is not saleable. 

What I really want you to know is 
that Henry Ford has been buying quite 
a large acreage four or five miles from 
where I live and last Spring he had this 
fenced, cleared, and plowed, and put into 
tillable condition; built a house on the 
tract for a caretaker and then let city 
people take allotments and plant them as 
they pleased. It was quite a fine show- 
ing too, considering it was the first year 
on new land. Many had flowers as well 
as vegetables. And, for the most part 
these people had never planted anything 
before and it was a new field of endeavor 
for them but they were so happy over 
anything they accomplished, that it must 
have been very gratifying to Mr. Ford 
to see the results. He was up here about 
two weeks ago to see this tract. 

If everyone that could do their part 
as per the two above citations, it would 
help greatly to do a lot in a way that 
would not be a burden to even the givers; 
but apparently it does not even come in 
to their heads. It is like the McFadden 
one-cent restaurants; if all the relief 
funds had been used in a similar way, 
how much farther the money would have 
spread. We need directing minds to do 
the planning. Mr. Ford’s idea in having 
a practical man as caretaker to give ad- 
vice to the planters on his tract, is the 
right way, for many of the needy do 
not know how to plant a crop. 

Marian A. McApow, (Mich.) 
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Trilliums 

are always 
a favorite 

in Springtime 


Primula 
cachemeriana 
grows best 

in a shady or 
semi-shady place 





Some Plants for the Shady Rock-Garden 


T often happens that the only avail- 

able place to build a Rock-Garden 

is in the shade, and although a 

sunny situation is to be desired, 

many beautiful plants can be grown in 

the shade. And many of these are never 
seen in the usual Rock-Garden. 

The shade of deciduous trees is to be 
desired as they allow the spring sun to 
warm the ground, and many of the early 
flowers to bloom before there is too much 
shade. Numbers of our native wood- 
land plants will find this an ideal spot. 
few gardens now have Panax trifolium, 
that little 


lovely Ginseng which is a 
relative of the Ginseng of ecommerce; 
vet its round, scented heads of pure 
white flowers coming from a woody 


tuber quite deep in the ground would 


delight any gardener. Every Shady 
Roeck-Garden will, of course, have Dutch- 
man’s Breeches, Trilliums, Hepatiecas, 
Bloodroot, and Spring Beauty (Clay- 
tonia virginica). Here also might be 


erown the Trailing Arbutus if it is given 
an acid soil such as is found where 
Blueberries grow, or the soil from under 
Pine trees. Peat-moss mixed with sandy 
soil will serve the same purpose. Oxalis 
acetosella and OQ. -violacea, are two 
pretty little Wood-Sorrels which are as 
desirable as almost any of our usual rock- 
garden plants—but need a shady place. 








Dutchman's 
for deep shade of dioiduous trees 


Breeches is a_ native 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 


The first has white flowers with rose or 
purple veins, and the second has violet 


flowers. Although I have never tried it, 
Moneses_ uniflora, the One-flowered 


Pyrola, would be worth having in any 
Rock-Garden. It grows in deep woods 
and arbor vitae swamps. I have often 
seen it in the latter place growing in 
pure Sphagnum Moss and a little pocket 
filled with moss should hold enough 
moisture so that its waxy white blooms 
might be enjoyed. 

Among the plants which are listed 
the seed catalogs, some of the Aconitums 
should not be too tall to include in the 
shady rock-garden. A. Fischeri is one 
of the smaller sorts and is one of the few 
blue flowers which grows in the shade. 
Erythroniums, Trout Lilies or Dog- 
tooth Violets, are offered in great variety 
now and we may have them in white or 
shades of pink, in addition to the yellow 
E. americanum of the Eastern States. 
Most of the others come from the West 
Coast. 

Most of the Asiatic Primroses do best 
with at least partial shade, and if they 
may have a reasonable amount of 
moisture during the Summer, will do as 
well as in the Bog-garden, or perhaps 
better, as there will be less likelihood of 
excess moisture during the Winter. 

One flower which should not be forgot- 
ten by anyone having a place in the shade 
of deciduous trees, whether it is a Rock- 
Garden or not, is Cyclamen europeum. 
This is a miniature edition and relative 
of our greenhouse Cyclamens, but is 
hardy (in the North, with a covering of 
leaves). The bulbs are rather searce 
and expensive, but can be grown from 
seed offered in several catalogs. 

Perhaps no plants are so suited to the 
shady place as are several species of 
Corydalis, particularly C. nobilis, bul- 
bosa and cheilanthifolia. The foliage is 
finely cut and fern-like and dies down 
after the plant blooms, so care is neces- 


sary not to dig them up late in the 
season. The flowers are yellow and 


brown, white or pink, and yellow, in the 
order named. It will probably require 
some studying of the seed catalogs to 
find any of the plants listed, as 1 have 
not seen them in the copies I have avail- 
able of recent catalogs. 





is seldom seen in gardens 


Panax trifolium 


There are numerous other plants for 
the Shady Rock-Garden, but the few 
mentioned here should be enough so that 
no one need be deterred from building 
a Rock-Garden in a shady place. 





Moccasin Flower; Stemless 
Lady’s-slipper 
(Fissipes acaulis (Aiton) Small) 

(Illustrated on our front cover this 

“Wild Flowers of New York” published 
by the University of the State of New 

York at Albany, New York, has a deserip- 

tion of the Pink Moceasin Flower illus- 

trated on our front cover, from which we 
quote as follows: 


“A short-stemmed plant with only two large, 
basal, elliptic leaves, 6 to 8 inches long and 
2 to 3 inches wide, thick and dark green. The 
single fragrant flower borne on a scape 6 to 15 
inches high; sepals greenish purple, spreading, 
1% to 2 inches long, lanceolate, the two lateral 
ones united; petals narrower and somewhat 
longer than the sepals; lip a large, drooping, 
inflated sac with a closed fissure down its 
whole length in front, 1% to 2% inches long, 


month) 


somewhat obovoid, pink with darker veins, 
rarely white, the upper part of the interior 
surface of the lip crested with long, white 


hairs. Fruit an ascending capsule, 
each end. 

“In sandy or rock 
Manitoba, south to 


pointed at 


woods, Newfoundland to 
North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Minnesota. One of the few conspicuous 
Wild Flowers that appears to be equally at 
home in the pine lands of the northern coastal 
plain and the rocky woods of the central and 
northern part of the State. On Long Island 
it sometimes blooms in May but in the north 
it usually blooms in June.” 
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Having Fun With Roses 


BY J. 
HE fun that is referred to in 
this title was best explained by a 


fruit-zgrower of the 
onee sent me a 


distinguished 
generation, who 


last 
catalogue entitled “Money, Comfort, and 


Fun in Fruit-Growing.” When asked 
to explain, he came back with the 
statement that of course he must make 
money in order to have comfort, but 
that both of these ordinary business 
items were subordinate to the pleasure 


he had in his’ business and in the 
contacts with his customers, . which he 
ralled his “fun.” 

I heard the same thing explained 


one time by Charles M. Schwab in a 
speech he made to a Chamber of Com- 
merce. He had _ been telling about 
certain difficulties | experienced in 
getting money enough to earry out 
his ideas in the earlier days of his 
great enterprise. Then he added: “Of 
course I must have money in order to 
do great things.” 

The “great things” Mr. Sehwab re- 
ferred to are ineluded in the “fun” 
which Mr. Hale had, and which I have 
in working with Roses. 


After three days of deep frost I 
stepped gingerly down into the rock- 
garden at Breeze Hill to enjoy the 
dainty blooms and the even daintier 


foliage of Rosa rouletti, still persisting 
in being alive. The whole plant I was 
looking at could have been covered with 
a teacup. Seeing it was fun! 

There is fine fun in watching the 
behavior of one variety as contrasted 
with another and in seeing how different 
varieties seem to respond to different 
conditions, and, I sometimes think, to 
the plain fact that I love them. I am 
fond of red Roses; and, like most 
others who are similarly fond, early 
fell in love with Etoile de Hollande. It 
was partly an accident and partly a 
desire to see what would happen which 
vaused me to put several plants of this 
red Rose in a half-shaded border right 
up against a husky specimen of Tarus 
cuspidata, the Japanese Yew. At once 
the “Star of Holland” began to glow 
in full redness, and for three years it 
has persisted happily, prosperously, in 
this peculiar place, contrary to all the 


dogmatic rose tenets. I consider this 
great tun. At the same time I found 
that other varieties which I could not 
get to behave adequately out in the 


open where the books said I must plant 
my Roses, were happy and beautiful in 
this shady border. More fun! 

I find vast differences in varieties, 
the study of which is most interesting 


and therefore not funny, but ineluding 
fun. Just why Rev. F. Page-Roberts 
should like to sprawl on the ground 


when the plants of him that came from 
one nursery do that way and those be- 
side these plants, from another nursery, 
stand up like a preacher ought to, I 
don’t know, but it is fun to wonder 
and to experiment. A shrewd Texas 


rose friend is getting the Reverend up 
earth by 


off the bud 


selection, and 





HORACE McFARLAND 


that is his fun, which he reflects to me. 

Certain regardless rose-originators and 
distributors, between themselves, named 
a Rose “Editor McFarland,’ without 
any warm approval on my part, be- 
cause, believing in name euphony I 
could not agree that my name had that 
quality, even though the natural vanity 
in me was complinented. After a sea- 
son’s experience with that Rose I liked 
it, and I desired to have enough of it 
in the West Garden at Breeze Hill to 
“point with pride.” The ground was 
very carefully prepared, more so than 
usual. The Rose plants were handled 
also with the fullest care, both as they 
were dug and shipped, and as_ they 
were planted. Yet they haven’t grown, 
haven't bloomed. What is the matter? 
I don’t know at all; and I know less 
as I hear from that same acute Texas 
rose friend that he is getting thrill 
after thrill at the growth and bloom- 
beauty of Editor McFarland in his 
nursery fields. But I am going to find 
out what is the matter with the plant- 


ing at Breeze Hill—and that is my 
fun to come. 
When in 1927 that fine Australian 


rose man, H. H. Hazlewood, in com- 
bination with the very great originator, 
Alister Clark, sent me from Australia 
certain rose varieties that came through 
the month’s steamer trip and_ the 
quarantine conditions at Washington, 
able to get right into the ground and 


grow off with vigor, I had a lot of 
fun. It was also fun, from my stand- 


point, to send buds of these Roses to 
my friend Whitman Cross at his lovely 
near-Washington home, to make sure 
that the first winter would not 
summarily eut off these Australian 
immigrants, by weather stress. That 
they did well in both places, and that 
Dr. Cross proceeded to make over a 
husky but inconspicuous Multiflora 
Climber into an enormously decorative 
Scorcher, surely was productive of 
much rose fun for me and for all 
concerned. 

When this same Alister Clark, out of 
high respeet to the American Rose 
Society, sent me through Mr. Hazle- 
wood, one new rose, Sentinel, dedicating 
it to the American Rose Society, I 
surely had high pleasure. After a while 
that Rose developed the habit of bloom- 
ing, and blooming, and blooming again, 
all the time—in faet, it doesn’t seem to 
know how not to bloom when it is 
growing—and as it is a beautiful red 
Rose, I was very much enlarged with 
the thought of seeing that others got it, 
not commercially but “rosieally’—to 
borrow a word coined by.that live rose 
man, J. H. Nicolas. So came the scheme 
to have every member of the Ameriean 
Rose Society own a plant of Sentinel 
as a sort of bond and gift arrangement 
between Australia and America. The 


scheme did not “catch on” until just 
the right rose grower, Melvin H. 
Wyant, of Mentor, Ohio, came with 


his good wife to Breeze Hill,- saw the 
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Rose bloom, listened to my story, and 


offered to do the trick. He has now 
been quietly working up stock from 


that one plant, in the hope that by the 
end of this 1933 year, or at worst by 
the end of the next year, every mem- 
ber of the American Rose Society who 
wants Sentinel enough to send twenty- 
five cents for postage and packing may 
have it. That, I consider, is again the 
finest kind of fun, because it ought to 
mean much advantage for many rose 
folks. 

I don’t know exactly how I happened 
to hear about the Rose Mermaid, 
produced many years ago in England 
by the late William Paul, who mixed 
up a double yellow Tea Rose with the 
tender Rosa bracteata. Because it was 
the mingling of two presumably tender 
sorts, I believed, and others believed, 
that it must surely be _ frost-tender. 
Yet I did dare to set out a plant at 
Breeze Hill, and there it stays after 
six Winters, sometimes protected a 
little and sometimes protected not at 
all against cold; but all Summer long 
giving its succession of five-inch dainty 
primrose single blooms on a plant with 
foliage itself sufficiently attractive to 
merit growing if it didn’t have any 
flowers at all. That I have been able 
to tell about it a great many times 
since, and to get it started on _ its 
eareer of usefulness, is very distinctly 
fun of my kind. 

A hundred more items of this sort of 
fun could be cited if they would not 
get tedious. It is in point, however, to 
mention some kinds of rose doings that 
are not at all funny, from my stand- 
point. When in the flush rose time of 
June, visitors come to Breeze Hill by 
the score, the hundred, and sometimes 
the thousand, in a week or two, there 


are sure to be among those visitors 
many lovely ladies. I have had to sort 
them into three groups. One _ just 
smiles and smiles—on the Roses. An- 


other, and rather large group, always 
proceeds to hunt me up, and each lady 
will tell me how she “just dotes” on 
Roses, but how badly they have behaved 
for her. She doesn’t always like my 
blunt and sometimes almost discourteous 


come-back that she could have Roses 
if she eared enough for them to take 
eare of them, and several have been 


seriously shocked when I said to them 
that even a baby had to be kept clean 
and be fed and attended to, and that 
Roses deserved some part of the same 
attention. This particular kind of lady 
bothers me, because she does not con- 
tribute any real fun. 

But the third kind—and by no means 
always feminine—ineludes the real rose 
lovers. They don’t often talk a great 
deal, but they do always look a great 
deal. They study the Roses and com- 
pare them. If they ask questions they 
are intelligent. If they tell experiences, 
they are those of thoughtful endeavor. 
These visitors are the proper sort of 
fun. 

Then I find visitors and ecorrespond- 
ents who, claiming to love Roses, are 
unwilling to know them by name and to 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Study the Friendly Tree Swallows 


BY J. ALLAN CASH, (Ont.) 


NEST Box on the side of my 

house attracted a pair of Tree 

Swallows—those beautiful, irri- 
descent, blue and white Birds of ex- 
quisite. grace and pretty bubbling song. 
I fixed up my camera close to their 
home, attached a string to the shutter 
release and proceeded to study the Birds 
from the depths of an easy chair on the 
back baleony. 

It was fascinating to diseover their 
habits and peculiarities. At first they 
were building their nest. Every few 
minutes one or other would arrive with 
a mouthful of feathers or fine grasses, 
and dive into the hole in the nest box, 
often without even a glance round first. 

Every now and then I would pull the 
string to secure a picture. So tame did 
the Birds become, that sometimes when 
I was on the step-ladder close to their 
home, turning the film in my camera, 
one of them would fly right down to the 
Nest Box, and stand there watching me. 
More than once I snapped a Bird like 
this, when my head was within two feet 
or it. 

I soon found it possible to interpret 
certain calls uttered by the Birds. The 
female did most of the sitting after the 
eges were laid, while the male fed her 
every few minutes throughout the day. 
As he approached the nest box he ealled 
out: “Get ready. MHere’s some food.” 
Whereupon his mate would come half 
out to be fed. 

As he flew away he would eall out: 
“Cheerio, I’ll be back soon,” which the 
female acknowledged with a single 
chirrup. 

Occasionally he would say: “Come out 
for a breath of air. I'll sit on the eggs 
for a while.” The female would then fly 
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Two strangers look the nest box over 


out and away and he would take her 
place. 

An interesting, and so far unexplained, 
item of interest was the frequent pres- 
ence of other Tree Swallows around the 
nest. There appeared to be three pairs 
of these Birds, apart from the parents, 
with a definite interest in the nest and 
particularly in the young after they were 
hatched. The strangers did not feed the 
young ones, even though the latter de- 
manded food from them just as insist- 
ently as they did from their parents. 

As many as three strangers were seen 











The male bird poses 


on the Nest Box at the same time. The 
parents, especially the male, resented 
these visits to a certain extent, but not 
as much as one would have expected. 
Occasionally there would be a lot of 
twittering and snapping of beaks all 
round the home, but on the other hand, 
a strange Bird now and then actually 
entered the Nest Box while the parents 
were within sight, without a riot break- 
ing out. 

It so happened that I used the back 
baleony as a wood-work shop during the 
Summer. Although the Nest Box was 
only about twelve feet away from the 
bench, the Birds carried on _ uninter- 
ruptedly with their domestic affairs. 
Sawing and hammering did not disturb 
them in the least and I made quite a 
number of photographs while working 
in this way. 

After the young were hatched, both 
Parent Birds spent the entire day seek- 
ing food and supplying it to them. The 
female appeared to do most of the work. 
She visited the nest regularly every one 
to three minutes with food, while the 
male would alternate with her for a few 
visits, then miss a trip and be away for 
perhaps four or five minutes. It was 
always the female who entered the nest 

















all 


Making sure the food goes down 


= — at 


to clean it, the male never being seen to 
do this. 

Feeding the young was a vigorous per- 
formance. The young Bird would open 
its mouth wide while the Parent Bird 
rammed a mouthful of flies far down its 
young throat with tremendous energy. 

But one day there was no chirruping 
and fluttering of wings. In spite of my 
eareful watching, the young Swallows 
all flew away from the nest without me 
seeing them go. Swallows of all varieties 
fly straight from the nest and do not 
have to be taught to fly, lke young 
Robins for instance. Hence the young 
Swallows stay in the nest until they 
appear to be fully developed. 





Red-head Gets Rid of Sparrow 


POPLAR tree in our yard has a 

dead limb. A hole had been drilled 
in this branch the year before by Flickers. 
Last Spring a pair of Red-headed Wood- 
peckers made a second hole about fifteen 
inches above the first one, and began 
nesting in it. 

One morning soon after this, I heard 
a great commotion among the Birds— 
Sparrow scolding and a Red-head shriek- 
ing. <A crowd of excited Sparrows, and 
in their midst a Red-head, were on a tree 
close to the Poplar which contained the 
two holes. 

As I watched, the Red-head flew to the 
lower hole of the Poplar, from which a 
loud noise came. He stuck his head into 
the hole and looked for some time, then 
reached in and pulled out a feather 
which he threw on the ground. 

Again he dived into the hole, this time 
away down so that only his tail showed, 
while the noise in the hole became much 
louder. Then he began backing slowly 
out as if pulling a heavy weight. Finally, 
giving a tremendous pull, he dragged out 
by one wing, an English Sparrow. 

The Sparrow stopped squawking as 
soon as it was out, and flew away, the 
other Sparrows dispersed, and the Red- 
head flew to a fence post nearby to rest. 

I did not see the Sparrows about the 
hole again till after the Red-heads had 
raised their brood and gone away. 


Erra M. Morsg, (S. D.) 
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The Cabbage Era of the Dahlia 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM VEDITZ 


URING the last dozen years, the’ 


tendeney in Dahlia eulture has 

been inereasingly toward great 
size at the sacrifice often of symmetry and 
beauty of form, and harmony and 
delicacy of color. In shows’ where 
seedlings are in competition the rule 
seems to be that of the prize ring, that 
a good big man is better than a good 
little man. For a facet, there is no 
Dahlia of the larger types more 
exquisitely symmetrical and_ beautiful 
than a_ perfectly quilled Show’ or 
Pompon, either solid in color or of 
harmoniously-blended tints; and, re- 
garded solely as a Dahlia, a fine seedling 
of the Show or Pompon type is as 
well-deserving of the blue ribbon as a 
gigantic competitor of the Decorative or 
Semi-Cactus varieties. 

We have as vet no standard of 
Dahlia perfection, and it would seem 
high time that the experts in this in- 
dustry (for it has come to that point 
of development where it deserves to be 
classed as an industry), should get to- 
gether and formulate an exact standard 
of comparison and measurement, and 
these findings should be properly de- 
fined and illustrated, copyrighted, and 
published at a price, to serve as an 
official guide not only to judges at 
shows but to growers and exhibitors at 
these shows. 

There should be a limit set to the size 
of the blooms, in the same manner as a 
limit is set to the size or weight of 
certain varieties or breeds of poultry, 
those specimens exceeding or falling 
short of a certain weight, being either 
disqualified or severely punished in the 
seale of points. It would seem reason- 
able to set twelve inches in diameter as 
the limit of surface expanse and_ all 
those exceeding this limit should be put 
in the “eabbage” or disqualified class. 
It would be just as well for shows to 
diseard the “largest Dahlia” class alto- 
gether, and if the class is retained, 
depth as well as diameter should be a 
factor, and the product of the two 
should indieate the largest Dahlia in 
the show. There was a _ time when 
Gladys Sherwood with its far-flung 
petals was a frequent winner, but this 
variety is lacking in depth and another 
variety perhaps an inch less in diameter 
but three or four inches deeper was 
passed over. Instead of saying that the 
largest Dahlia in: the show was fourteen 
inches in diameter, as has been the ease 
with Fort Menmouth, it would be nearer 
even-handed justice to give the ribbon to 
a bloom of, let us say, Jane Cowl, per- 
haps ten inches in diameter but with a 
depth of six inches, giving it a eubie 
index of sixty, where the fourteen-ineh 
Fort Monmouth with a depth of three 
inches would have an index of only 
forty-two. 

As often as not, the “largest Dahlia” 
in any show depends not merely on the 
variety, but on a fortunate combination 
of suitable soil, favorable weather condi- 
tions, and the individual skill and _ in- 


dustry of the grower as shown in proper 
fertilizing, cultivation, watering and dis- 
budding; and as often as not, all the 
skill and effort of the grower is 
handicapped by adverse soil conditions. 

This last consideration is a factor I 
have had oceasion to note in my home 
town of Colorado Springs. This com- 
munity is bisected into a west and an 
east side, by what we call Monument 
Creek which, together with another 
stream, serves to carry off surplus rain 
or storm waters to the Fountain river, 
also within the city limits, the Fontaine- 
qui-bouille of early French explorers, and 
which in turn disembogues into the 
Arkansas river. The west side has a 
soil altogether different from that of the 
east side. The surface waters going into 
Monument Creek from the west carry 
with them detritus from the mesas and 
foothills of Pike’s Peak. There is iron in 
this detritus and a good share of adobe 
and humus from the decomposed foliage 
of the Mountain Ash, Aspen and other 
deciduous trees that clothe the lower 
slopes of the Peak. 

The surface waters draining into the 
ereek from the east carry with them 
strongly alkaline sediment from the 
plains, and gardeners in this section of 
the city are often hard put to getting 
proper soil. On the west side all kinds 
of flowers—Tulips, Peonies, Iris, Gladioli, 
Dahlias grow with an abandon impossible 
on the east side. The Glads, as often as 
not, have spikes exceeding those from the 
east side by from one to three inches in 
the same varieties. Peonies thrive and 
the difference is so marked that very 
few are found on the east side, while 
Dahlia blooms are all the way from ten 
to thirty eubie inches in excess, in the 
same varieties. I have seen trenches dug 
from six to eight feet deep on the west 
side without reaching sand, where on the 
east side two feet at the most would 
reach the soil limit and strike alkali- 
charged sand. 

So mueh for soil conditions. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that in the same com- 
munities there should’ exist similar 
discrepancies in garden top-soil; and 
where the conditions are unfavorable, the 
best course would seem to send samples 
to one’s state agricultural college and 
ask for an analysis and advice, paying 
the small fee usually required. 

But it is refreshing to note that some 
of our older varieties carrying blooms of 
medium size, say from five to seven 
inches diameter are holding their own 
both in show room and garden, and 
among these might be instanced Jersey’s 
Beauty, Kalif, Judge Marean, Black-Top, 
and others. Among the newer varieties 
outstanding not so much for size as for 
beauty of form and color might be 
named Buckeye Bride, Josephine G.., 
Faith Garibaldi, Thomas A. Edison, 
Sagamore, Hathor, and Frau O. Bracht. 
Nor should it be forgotten that as the 
seasons pass varieties lose their pristine 
vigor and become smaller and lose lustre, 
quite often the result of over-propaga- 
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tion, and where at the start great size 
was their main point of merit, when 
this is lost they lose in desirability and 
are slated for the discard. The king is 
dead! Jong live the king! 

But let us have a Dahlia “Standard of 
Perfection” as suggested. Let this 
standard govern all our Dahlia shows in 
the same manner as the “Standard of 
Perfection” of the American Poultry 
Association, governs the judges and ex- 
hibitors of every poultry show held from 
one end of the country to the other, and 
much that is arbitrary and haphazard in 
Dahlia origination will disappear, and 
shows can be depended on to interpret 
correct conceptions of what is a fine and 
what an undesirab’e Dahlia whether in 
type, shape or color. 





Three Varieties of Perennial Pea 

There are two other Perennial Peas— 
Giant White Pearl (the newer variety), 
has long stems with twelve to fifteen 
flowers, and is a very fine cut flower. 
Pink Beauty is the pink kind, and the 
red-purple shade is the old variety listed 
as “Splendus” and is the hardiest. I 
grow them all but consider the Giant 
White Pearl far the best. 

Most people consider them hard to 
erow, as many visitors have asked me 
about Giant White Pearl, and then come 
back and tell me they couldn’t make them 
grow and ask how I do. 

Where vou plant ripe seeds fresh from 
the plant, they do come up fine, but the 
ones we buy are six or eight months old 
when we plant them, and do not always 
give good results. I plant them in small 
trenches filled with wet peat moss and 
with more peat moss over the dirt, and 
they come up quickly that way. 

Mrs. Ext Jarvis, (N. Y.) 





Having Fun with Roses 
(Continued from page 54) 


sare for them according to their needs. 
They remind me of a Sunday School 
superintendent whom I once knew, who 
in referring to the group of about a 
hundred small children’ under his 
charge, said, “Oh, I don’t know any 
of their names; they are all just 
children to me!” Of course he was 
“all wet,” and that kind of rose com- 
ment is no fun to me. 

In the sense I am trying to make 
plain, rose experiences, rose effort, rose 
failure, are all part of the superb 
adventure of rose-growing. That the 
Rose is the most amenable of all woody 
plants, will stand more misuse than any 
other shrub of its type, will grow in 
more places and under more different 
conditions, than any other similar 
garden adornment, is one of the rea- 
sons why I have so much fun in work- 
ing with Roses and in writing about 
them and hearing about them. 

So to those who wade through these 
words, who join with me in having 
fun with Roses, I pass on the happy 
word of rose association, because they 
know what the Rose is good for and they 
have fun with it. 
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“‘Sunnybrook’”’ in Winter. A scene on the Halbert Estate near Battle Creek, Mich. 





Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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HEN the first leaf of the new 

calendar drops off, revealing 

February, it is an event worthy 
of celebration by all who have béen look- 
ing forward to Spring. We may expect 
any number of Vernal surprises during 
the next twenty-eight days. 


Although it seems impossible for plant 
life to progress this month, nevertheless 
there is noticeable advancement in many 
species. This is especially true of the 
Pussy Willows with their soft, grey 
catkins which seldom fail to put in 
their appearance this month. 


There are many other shrubs and 
Trees whose buds show a_ noticeable 
swelling. It is interesting to break off 
a sprig of this and a sprig of that, when 
hiking about in wild places, placing 
them in water when we get home. In 
the warm house they expand with amaz- 
ing speed, frequently surprising us as 
they develop, especially when we have 
brought in branches of unfamiliar 
shrubs. On blustery February days it 
is pleasant to look at them and con- 
template a balmier season when we shall 
find them in their natural state thus 
advanced. 


Skunk Cabbage, the earliest of plants, 
is found in the February woods in 
various stages of advancement. In some 
spots it may even be in bloom, although 
from outside appearances it is difficult 
to determine when the blossom matures. 
No amount of cold weather discourages 


this plant, onee it has pushed itself 
through the earth. 
The Birds of February are an inter- 


esting lot because there is such a variety 
of them. We have with us at this time 
our year-around Birds, the ones that 
come from the far north to winter in 
our milder climate, and the returning 
spring Birds of which a few are always 
to be expected this month. 

Almost without fail we hear the “caw” 


of the Crow this month, especially on the 
days when the sun has warmed the 


Winter air. The cawing of the Crow 
is not musical, but it is decidedly a 
spring-like and very welcome sound. 


We hear 


may our first Robin song 
this month, but we eannot be certain 


that it is a migrant Bird. In nearly 
every locality at least.one Robin decides 
not to travel south with the coming of 
Winter, and whenever this fellow puts 
in his appearance, whether it is Decem- 
ber or February, he is hailed as the 
first Robin. 


A few Bluebirds will begin to straggle 
in the latter part of the month, but 
unless we hear a few notes of their soft, 
little song, we may be unaware of their 
return. The first contingent of Black- 
birds may arrive about the same time, 
pausing in a dooryard Tree amid much 
chattering and confusion. 


The noisy farmyard geese remind us 
that soon their wild brothers and sisters 
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will be winging their way northward, 
flying in majestic formation, far over- 
head, returning to the lakes and ponds 
they frequent year after year. 


Hibernating animals stir sleepily in 
their snug burrows this month, some of 
them emerging to take a look around to 
determine if it isn’t about time to “get 


up” in earnest. The Woodchuck or 
Ground-hog is among the fitful Febru- 
ary sleepers, so perhaps that is why 


legend has him coming from his hole 
each February the Second to forecast 
the weather for the next six weeks. 


The encyclopedia tells us that Febru- 
ary gets its name from an ancient 
Roman festival of purification which was 
held the latter part of the month. The 
Anglo-Saxons called this month Sprout- 
Kale, because of the sprouting of the 
Cabbage at this season. A visit to 
almost any country cellar will bear out 
how appropriate the name is. 


Country cellars in February have other 
interesting growths, such as the fern- 
like leaves of sprouting Carrots and the 
tender, edible sprouts of Turnips. Other 
stored root vegetables will also be show- 
ing a willingness to be up and doing, 
so to speak. It is small wonder that 
animal life, which includes the human 
kind, is so happy about the return of 
Spring, when it affeets to such an extent 
the lowly vegetables in dark cellars. 


In a very short time Nature will be 
performing .so many miracles, we will 
not be able to keep in touch with even 
a small fraction of what is going on 
around us. But the small portion we 
are able to absorb will be highly 
entertaining. 





Those who read effectively and 
tematically should keep their copies of 
THe FLower Grower from month to 
month for reference purposes. Index for 
1932 is now ready and may be had for a 
remittance of 10 cents in stamps or eoin 
to the Calcium office. 
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The noisy farmyard Geese remind us that soon their 
wild brothers and sisters will be winging northward 








EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“T am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“T would not enter on my list 
of friends * *.* * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a. a worm.” —COWPER 
Madison Cooper, Editor 

Calcium, N,. Y. 


The Cooper Plan 


Collectivism versus Individualism 


AVING outlined in eight issues of THe FLOWER 
H GROWER, beginning with the.June number, 1932, 
Tie Cooper PLAN in prineiple and in some detail, 
this installment takes the nature of an argument in 
favor of individualism in preference to collectivism. 
Collectivism is at its height when individuals combine 
iu‘o a great cooperative movement of any kind and work 
in harmony to an end which is, or should be, for the 
benefit of the entire community. Bees are a good ex- 
ample of collectivism, in the inseet world, and among 
humanity the great experiment which is being attempted 
in Russia is an example. As yet Russia has made no 
great success of her undertaking, but it will very likely 
succeed in some form. The collective life of Bees we 
know has come down to us over many centuries of time 
and their style of activity is the aeme of collectivism. 
More and more is the human race coming to live in a 
collective state, whether they realize it or not. Many 
people who despise socialism or communism under these 
names, have really been brought nearer to it than they 





know. Under the guise of high wages, many people have 
been lulled into a fancied security, and been induced 


to labor under a collective plan; and incidentally have 
been exploited by the industrialists and moneyed class, 
to their distinct detriment. This is a long story and can 
well be told at another time. 

Reformers, experts, technologists, and others under 
other names, have put forward all sorts of schemes to 
end the depression, some of them with more or less merit ; 
mostly less. These schemes are all based on the assump- 
tion that humanity can be handled in a collective mass 
and their lives ordered by ‘‘control from the top’’ as 
one author expresses it. Few people with any real 
ambition want to have the fellow who ean figure things 
out to many decimal places, tell him how to live and 
what to do, and it is very doubtful if any of the plans 
proposed to date can be applied as a remedy for the 
conditions under which we are now suffering. Some of 
these schemes will be worked out at least in part, but 
they must first consider the human element and the weak- 
nesses of the human race. 


NDIVIDUALISM as opposed to Collectivism, means 
the independence of the individual in his method of 
living, his ideals, and his aspirations. No man of char- 
acter and ability, and, might we say, pride of accom- 
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plishment, wants to be told what to do nor how he should 
live, nor does he want any machine-made scheme mapped 
out for him, nor any patterns prepared which he must 
follow. 

In Pioneer days everywhere, not only in the United 
States, but throughout the world, Individualism was at 
its height. In our early history of this country, Pioneers 
might see no one but members of their own family for 
weeks and months at a time. As the country became 
more thickly settled, society was organized into small 
groups, neighborhoods, hamlets, villages, or towns. Then 
Colleetivism became an adjunct or cooperator with Indi- 
vidualism, and when the two go hand in hand with 
society so constituted that Individualism may have full 
scope for its purpose, and yet the benefits of Collectivism, 
then we have true progress, and we are marching straight 
toward a better civilization. 

When Collectivism limits the activities of the individual 
and dwarfs his ambition and aspiration, it no longer 
serves the highest purposes of humanity. 

Tue Cooper PLAN strongly advocates Individualism 
as opposed to Collectivism, but at the same time it recog- 
nizes the value of Collectivism as long as it serves In- 
dividualism as such. When Individualism is submerged 
in Collectivism, and the human race suffers accordingly, 
it is time that individuals of character, ambition, and a 
desire for a physical, moral and spiritual development, 
should break loose from the collective body and assert 
their Individualism in any way in which they can make 
it manifest. 

Tue Coorer PLAN has told you only an outline of what 
is possible along this line. It will be continued from 
month to month. Do not overlook the short notes and 
other articles in this issue which bear directly or in- 
directly on the subject under discussion. Study them all 
earefully. 





Get Out of the City 


HE world-famous automobile maker, Henry Ford, 

says ‘‘the cities are crowded with thousands of per- 
sons who should go somewhere else.’’ Good for Henry ; 
he knows what he is talking about. Henry further 
says that people are staying in the cities because they 
are getting fed. ‘‘When they make up their minds to 
make work for themselves rather than hunting a job, 
then they will solve their own problems.”’ 

While I do not always agree with Henry Ford, I 
must say that I do agree with him mostly, and he never 
said anything more correct than the above, which is 
nothing more than advocating The Cooper Plan as it 
has been outlined in these columns. 

By all means get out of the city and make a job for 
yourself. You cannot do anything for yourself in the 
city except be a dependent on charity when there is no 
job, and a dependent on a job, which may be a distaste- 
ful one, when jobs are available. 

But first you must get the right attitude of mind. 
Don’t imagine that wearing fine clothes and a dress-up 
style at all times is civilization, nor is it making prog- 
ress; it is mostly artificial and of little value to the 
individual. (I will tell you more about that at another 
time. ) 

What I want to say here is that people should and 
must get their minds made up to lead an independent 
existence. Our present beehive system is only slavery 
for the individual, leads to a deadening of the ambition, 
and has a demoralizing influence in almost every way. 

Read up on The Cooper Plan and its ramifications, 
and figure out how you can apply it with advantage to 
your own ease. 
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Fertility of Soil is Paramount 


HE novice in horticultural activities is quite likely 

to overlook the importance of thorough preparatioa 
of the soil. The novice often feels that soil is soil, and 
that it will grow the things he plants in it. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Some soils have almost 
no value for the growing of crops of any kind, while 
other soils will grow almost anything put into them. 

This brief sketch is for no other purpose than to eall 
attention to the importance of soil fertility and it will 
not attempt to give any important directions as to how 
fertility should be built up. One thing, however, which 
can be laid down as of prime importance, is the absolute 


necessity of humus (decaying or decayed vegetable 
matter) in the soil. With a fair supply of humus, the 


chemical elements necessary can readily be added. A 
soil deficient in humus generally will not prove respon- 
sive to the use of chemical fertilizers. Humus is neces- 
sary in either a sandy soil or a clay soil, and especially 
in sand, and it may be stated here that humus burns 
out of sandy soil very rapidly, especially under frequent 
cultivation. It may be stated further that it would be 
difficult, indeed, to get too much humus in a sandy soil; 
in fact, few soils have any surplus of humus. 

Water is of great importance to the successful grow- 
ing of crops of any kind, and if one expects to grow for 
size and perfection, a regular supply of water is neces- 
sary. This may be supplied by irrigation, if the natural 
rainfall is insufficient, and the improved systems of irri- 
gation which are now used will produce some very 
remarkable results. On certain crops, irrigation may 
pay for the entire cost of installation in one season of 
drouthy conditions. 

While this little preachment is addressed chiefly to 
the novice in horticulture, it may well apply to many 
of those who have had experience, because even many 
of the latter do not understand the necessity of build- 
ing up the humus and chemical soil content, in order to 
produce best results. One cannot study too closely all 
the literature which comes to them on the general sub- 
ject of soil fertility and fertilizers. 





“God Will Preserve the Simple” 


OME of my friends who object to the fact that I 

sometimes call myself ‘‘simple-minded’’ may be in- 
terested in knowing that the above quotation came to me 
in a letter from one of my appreciative readers, who says 
that it is a quotation from Psalms. Not being a Bible 
student, I was not aware that my simple-mindedness 
could be so well bolstered by a Bible reference. 

It is a fact that the simple-minded attitude is a great 
protection against many evils which beset the human 
race. The other extreme, sophistication, or an assump- 
tion of sophistication, puts one in a position where he is 
the target for all sorts of troubles ;—good proof that the 
simple attitude is the correct one. 

Do not assume, friends, that you know all that is worth 
knowing; admit your own ignorance and you then have 
a chance to learn. If you go as far as does the Editor 
and eall yourself simple-minded, you will not go wrong. 
Most people are really simple-minded, but will not admit 
it as a fact. 

Think it over,—it is worthy of your careful study. 





As a matter of practical assistance to readers of this 
magazine, this issue contains considerable in the way of 
useful help toward Vegetable Gardening. Flower lovers 
need not despise the more plebeian garden subjects,— 
Our Garden Vegetables. Indeed there are those who use 
their Vegetable Garden as a part of their flower garden. 
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Waiting is Time-Wasting 
FROM John Milton I quote as follows: 
‘*They also serve who only stand and wait.’’ 

From some other source, I remember a quotation as 
follows: 
**The waiting time, my brother, is the hardest time of all.’’ 

Some technical fellow with a penchant for figures, has 
estimated that those high-pressure and high-speed New 
Yorker’s (I mean the city), supposedly typical of the 
Ambrican industrial life, are wasting 100,000 days a year 
waiting at the eurb, or otherwise. The most of this 
waiting is on traffic lights, but I wonder if this technical 
chap figured out the vast amount of time wasted in 
waiting for transportation on suburban trains and the 
time which is consumed by actual riding on these trains? 


While it is a fact that we cannot be so desperately 
efficient as to improve every minute and every hour of 
our time, it is also a fact that our boasted Twentieth 
Century Civilization does not give us the efficiency we 
claim for it. Indeed, it is probable that one-third the 
personal effort of our citizens is expended in waiting. 
Surely not more than two-thirds and probably not more 
than one-half of our waking hours are effectively 
employed. ; 

And I go back thirty years or so in my own experience, 
when I was living in the great western city of Minneapolis, 
three miles out from the center and from my place of busi- 
ness, and expended a half-hour or more on each end of 
the day in going to and from my work. This was a waste 
of time that I certainly chafed under, but I used it to the 
best of my ability by reading on the street car. Under 
present conditions this time has been cut down one-half 
by improved motor transportation, but still there would 
be a vast waste. 


HIS Editor for one, finds waiting time ‘‘the hardest 
time of all,’’ and it is probable that most people with 
true ambition, find the same. There is so much to be done 
in the world, both of necessary labor and of study for 
improvement, that a waste of time looks like a loss which 
can never be replaced ;—and so it is to a great extent. 

This subject is discussed here to bring it before my 
friends so they will give it a bit of study. I do not sug- 
gest that they should attempt to make all of their waking 
hours profitable ones, neither from an improvement stand- 
point nor from a financial standpoint, because this is not 
possible; but there is a vast amount of time consumed 
in a useless waste, waiting for traffic lights, street cars, 
motor transportation, railroad trains, ete. 

Improve your time wherever possible! A great diver- 
sity of interests has always made it possible for this 
simple-minded Editor to find things of interest every- 
where; and even when waiting for railroad trains, of 
which he has more than done his share. 

Diversity of interests will solve many problems, as I 
have pointed out many times in the past. Grab hold of 
anything that comes your way which looks reasonable and 
interesting. Do not lack an interest in things because you 
think they are unimportant. The most trivial things of 
life are often the most important, and because they are 
trivial, they are the things which are for this reason the 
most often neglected. 

This does not mean that one should attempt to perfect 
himself in every detail of everything that comes along. 
It is better to be called ‘‘A jack of all trades and boss of 
none,’’ than to specialize to the extent of becoming an 
Unbalanced Specialist. 

This matter of time-wasting should have our attention 
continually. It cannot be disposed of with finality. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











{ RECENTLY heard a woman giving one of those “beauty 
talks” over the radio, in which she extolled the values of 
certain preparations for artifically beautifying the face, which 
preparations, she exclaimed, would make anyone who used them, 
“attractive.” 

What bunk! The woman who wants to be really attractive 
will find the promotion of physical health through proper 
diet, exercise, and rest, coupled with the cultivation of 
courtesy, amiability, and all of the other attributes that con- 
tribute to that graciousness of manner that characterizes 
culture, to be far more potent than facial beauty in power 
of attraction. 


A coat of paint will doubtless make a barn more attractive 
to the eye of the person viewing it on the outside, but clean- 
liness, warmth and other contributions to the comfort of its 
tenants are of more value to the owner. The face that radiates 
kindness and cordiality is more genuinely attractive than one 
on which any amount of kalsomining or enameling have been 
resorted to in attempt at superficial beautification. 


Not because of facial beauty was my Aunt Margaret attrac- 
tive to me when I was a lad, but rather because, when we 
visited at her country home, she saw to it that I had a generous 
spread of honey on my between-meal slice of bread and butter; 
and, bless her dear memory, it was she who fostered and 
pampered my indulgent appetite for huckleberry pie sub- 
merged in eream, a delectable combination, that, confession 
admitting not to have ever tried, evokes for the confessor 
almost tearful pity. 


“More wasps are caught by honey than by vinegar.” Kind 
words cost no more effort than unkind ones, and since kind 
words earn love, and love earns happiness, certainly the return 
on the investment warrants their use. 





There is no surer way to a happy old age than to earry a 
youthful heart through the changes of advancing years. Those 
who figuratively pour cold water on their friend’s enthusiasms, 
and ridicule their innocent pleasures and pastimes, frown on 
al] joyful exuberances, and who find only annoyance in the 
boisterous play of children, uneonsciously, though surely, are 
planning the destruction of their own happiness and peace of 
mind, that should be conserved for those long and wearisome 
days of waiting for the eventful nightfall; that eventide that 
for some, alas, is dark and stormy, while for others is as a 
golden sunset merging into a summer twilight. 

Wise is that saying, the world becomes to us just what we 
make it. 

THE Guap PHILOSOPHER. 





“Tomorrow Never Comes” 


ROM one of my exchanges I clipped an interesting 

statement, all in one sentence, which is a faect,—but 
not pathetic, as I see it. Here is the quotation from 
Ohio State Journal: 

“Another pathetic little feature of everyday life is the 
way people will look forward for years to the nice things 
they are going to do when the children are grown up and 
away; and then find, when the time comes, that they don’t 
care much about doing them after all.” 

Everybody, everywhere, is planning on a tomorrow 
which never comes.’’ But there is nothing pathetic 
about this. It is simply the natural course of events and 
instead of being pathetie it is really a compliment to the 
human race. I mean that when you plan things in 
advance, (I have used the word tomorrow only in a fig- 
urative sense), we work toward a goal which is fixed as 
an ideal, and as we work toward that goal, our horizon 
broadens and our vision is cleared so that our goal of 
tomorrow is no longer the same goal it was vesterday. 
So when people look forward for years to all the ‘‘nice 
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things they are going to do when the children are grown 
up and away; and then find when. the time comes that 
they don’t care about doing those things, it is simply 
because of a wholesome growth of the individual, and 
there is nothing in the least pathetic about it. 

Unless we can accomplish an individual growth as we 
go along from day to day, and from year to year, we 
are not fulfilling the purpose of human life on earth; 
and while it is necessary to make plans for the future, 
one should not feel that the goal and ideal which we have 
selected for our guide, need be the same tomorrow as 
it is today. It is in fact well that it should change from 
time to time as it proves conclusively that we are making 
progress. 

The only fired influence in human affairs is CHANGE. 





Why Make a Rock Garden? 


HERE is, or used to be, an odd belief in England that the 

French were a frivolous and light-minded people. Even 
more odd and erroneous was the belief held in France that the 
English were toujour pratique—a race immune from the weak- 
ness of sentiment and romance. Yet the English spend more on 
Rock Gardens than any other nation, and it is diffieult to 
imagine anything less practical—more sentimental if you like— 
than transporting truckloads of limestone from Westmoreland to 
the home counties and trving to make from them a more or less 
realistic home for the reluctant flora of the high Alps. 

But Rock Gardening, although it is so English, is beginning 
to spread to other countries, for it is a eurious fact that the 
English, for the last 100 years, have set the fashion in recreation 
for the whole of the civilized world. So Rock Gardening must 
be something more than a national eccentricity, like turning up 
the trousers or driving on the left of the road, and it seems as 
though we have been the first to become aware of a universal 
need and to give expression to it. This supposition seems more 
plausible when we note that Rock Gardening is closely associated 
with another fashion, that of going to the mountains for a 
holiday, which was initiated in this country and has spread 
very rapidly. 

The holiday in the mountains is, fairly obviously, a reaction 
against the conditions of civilized life, and it is natural that the 
English, the most romantic nation in the world and practical 
only in their aptitude for giving a concrete expression to their 
day-dreams, should be the first to look back, with a kind of 
sentimental nostalgia, to the wilderness from which eivilized 
man has at last sveeeeded in escaping. 

This illogical distaste for what we have ourselves laboriously 
created may be the result of a deep, unconscious rebellion. For 
a holiday in the mountains is a flight from reality; it is an 
escape from that oppressive reality of which we make the 
regularity of bricks and mortar the symbol, and in the mountains 
we enjoy, for a little while, an illusion of that freedom which 
we can never attain in this world. In the Rock Garden we 
foster a little patch of the wilderness that stands to us for 
freedom. And this is a very sensible thing to do, for an 
artificial wilderness has none of the discomfort and danger of 
the real thing. 

Such a game of make-believe may be sentimental; it may be 
just a way of saying, “Where I am not, there is happiness,” 
but if it is wildness we are after, let us see clearly what we 
want. For a Rock Garden the size of a tea-tray can be made 
as effectively wild as an acre. This is not a depreciation of the 
Alpine landseapes fashioned on a large seale by our expert 
designers of Rock Gardens. These are the well-nigh perfect 
expression of that desire which is inarticulate in the haphazard 
rockery of flints, brickbats, and Aubrietia. But we need not 
look on their creations with helpless envy, for we ean learn as 
much from them as any scribbling journalist can learn from the 
masters of English prose and with more hope of putting what 
we have learnt successfully into practice. We need not feel 
that Rock Gardens are out of place in the suburbs, for it is 
there that they are most desired, and I think that anvone who 
has as much as a backyard can make an Alpine landscape if he 
has the courage of his imagination and is willing to learn the 
technique. 

JASON HILu, in Gardening Illustrated (English). 
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Sarah A. Pleas 


Mrs. Pleas is well known to older readers 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, having con- 
tributed liberally on many subjects, even up 
to the time of her death which occurred sev- 
eral years since, in California. 

The picture above was made at Spiceland, 
indiana, in 1893, when Mrs. Pleas was in her 
prime. 

Mrs. Pleas contributed to many horticul- 
tural and agricultural publications, and was 
a persistent, voluminous, and very lucid and 
forceful writer. 

But it was as originator of the Pleas 
varieties of Peonies that Mrs, Pleas was 
chiefly known to the world of horticulture. 

(The abeve photograph and sketch is a continuation of 
presenting the Editorial Contributors of this magazine te 
readers, which was commenced with February, 1931.) 





Something About Plant Names 


HE F.Lower GRowER is in a position 

to render its readers a worth-while 
service by helping to clear up the popu- 
lar misunderstanding of plant names. As 
the matter stands now much information 
is made valueless if not harmful. 

As an illustration: Mrs. So-and-so 
asks if “Hen-and-Chicken” is hardy. Mr. 
Somebody says it is. Neither knows, 
apparently, that “Hen-and-Chicken” is 
a name given to each of several species 
of small, cluster-forming Cacti; to not 
less than 100 species and varieties of 
Sempervivum, most of which are hardy, 
but some of which are not; to 25 or 
more species of Echeveria, few or none of 
which is really hardy, and to a less ex- 
tent to several other plants, any one of 
which is as much entitled to the name 
as any other. 

In like manner someone asks about the 
identity or culture of ‘“Night-blooming 
Cereus,” a uame popularly and mis- 
takenly given to any and all of a long list 
of species and hybrid Epiphylla, none of 
whieh is a Cereus, properly so-called, but 
whieh are placed in the division, Cereeae, 
heeause the flowers are similar, by Britton 
and Rose. “Cereus” is an adaptation of a 
word meaning wax, and though there 
are some dissenters, the majority of au- 
thorities agree that it was given because 
of the candle-like form of the Cacti to 
which it was first applied. 

To say that “Hen-and-Chickens” is 
hardy is as meaningless as to say that 
Oaks are evergreen. Some are and some 
are not. And if one prefers to be stub- 
born, as we often are about familiar 
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names, and retain “Night-blooming Cer- 
us,” it is still worthless as a means of 
identification, for the reason that nearly 
all Cerei, properly so-called and mis- 
takenly so-called, are night-bloomers. 

These eases are similar to that of 
“Bluebell.” In Texas the name means 
Eustoma russelliana, a Gentian; in other 
places it means Mertensia virginica; in 
others one or more species of Specularia, 
and in others one of the Campanulas. 
One has as good right to, the name as 
another. 

I once saw two old ladies baw] each 
other out and almost pull hair because 
each insisted that her Bluebell was the 
only one properly entitled to the name. 
Like the old Seotch lady who passed a 
French church, each felt sure that “God 
couldn’t understand such gibberish.” 

W. A. Bripwe tt, (Texas) 





Teaching Children a Love of 
Gardening 

| SAW a request in THE FLOWER 

GrowgR for some plan that would 
teach children to become interested in and 
love flowers. When my children were 
little tots, I always called their attention 
to flowers and talked to them about how 
wonderful it is that tiny seeds can grow 
into large plants, and how interesting it 
is to plant them and watch them grow. 

Antirrhinum (Snapdragon) has beau- 
tiful flowers and was interesting to them. 
When given a slight punch on each side 
of the blossoms, they will open their 
“mouth” in a cunning way. When the 
blooms “ell from the stem the children 
enjoyed picking them up and playing 
with them. 

Evening Primrose is another flower 
they were very fond of. The plants grow 
in bush form, and in the early evening 
the large, pale-yellow flowers open. They 
enjoyed watching the buds burst open 
and by standing close to them they could 
hear the tiny “pop” they give in opening. 

A never ending source of delight to 
them was the old-fashioned Sensitive 
Plant. It has pretty fern-like foliage 
and when touched ever so lightly the 
leaves will close flat along the stems and 
drop down as though dead. It was al- 
ways a wonder and a mystery to them 
how they could do that, and in a few 
minutes (while they watched) come back 
in their natural position again. 

Pansies were another of their favorites. 
I taught them to observe them closely 
and notice the many different “faces.” 
My daughter had a pansy bed all her 
own, and had many of them named for 
friends owing to a fancied resemblance. 

From these plants their interest soon 
spread to others and they are growing up 
to be real flower and nature lovers. Many 
of the neighborhood children who visited 
them became interested in flowers to. 

Instead of spending so much money 
and time in our schools on sports and 
playgrounds, if part was given to teach- 
ing nature, it would be doing the children 
more good and not endangering their 
health and lives, as many sports do. One 
misses half the joy in life by not know- 
ing the wonders and beauty of nature. 
OuivE EtHet SprinGer, (Ohio) 
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‘*A Living From The Land’’ 
"T’ HERE is no 


human equation, of knowing just how 


way, owing to the 
many thousand families can gain eco- 
nomic independence under Brother 
Cooper’s plan, but there is no practical 
limit to the number that can be main- 
tained upon the land, if land is used to 
the best advantage. The old idea that 
one must have a large acreage to support 
oneself in the country has been exploded 
times without number. On the other 
hand, many who go back to nature for a 
living, fail miserably. And _ thereby 
hangs a tale. 

After studying the little land movement 
for twenty-five years and after practicing 
its teachings for thirteen years, I should 
lay down the following as necessary to 
SUCCESS : 

1—Specialized industry for cash in- 
come. 

2—Food for the family obtained from 
the land as a result of the family’s labor. 

3—The ability to differentiate between 
one’s NEEDS and one’s WANTS. 

4—Some provision (possibly, organ- 
ized) for the spiritual, intellectual, and 
perhaps, social life of the family. 

The first of these may and should be 
varied according to the training and in- 
elination of the person involved. Some 
may elect to make poultry the source of 


the cash income; others may depend 
upon truck gardening, certified goat’s 


milk, squabs, mushrooms, nursery prod- 
‘ucts, honey, or any one of hundreds of 
products which come directly or indi- 
rectly from the land. It is probably safe 
to say that there is not a village in the 
land that does not offer the opportunity 
for one or more families to obtain eco- 
nomic independence on a little land; the 
outskirts of cities teem with such open- 
ings; and organized communities are 
workable for the right sort of people. 

The proposal that the family produce 
its own food is of paramount importance 
in any back-to-the-land movement. The 
matter, in its entirety, is not easily 
visioned by one who has spent his life 
among the bright lights; but its import- 
ance is apparent to anyone who has gone 
back to or stayed with Nature. Its ae- 
complishment is not the simple matter 
that it seems, but it is not so complicated 
or hard that it is impossible to the man 
with brains and a strong back. 

It is far more difficult, though (one 
may judge from the predicament in 
which society now finds itself), to differ- 
entiate between our actual NEEDS and 
our WANTS. Rather than take space to 
diseuss the subject, let the reader be re- 
ferred to Thoreau’s “Walden”. His life 
was an achievement in living, and in 
“Walden” he has set down the rules by 
which he ordered his own existence. 

To achieve economic independence on 
the land requires a certain amount of in- 
telligence and an infinite amount of 
pains. That it has been done in thou- 
sands of cases, leads to the conclusion 
that it can be done in many more thou- 
sands again. If one will apply The 
Cooper Plan with the proper amount of 
enthusiasm, there should be no question 
as to the final result. 

C. W. Woop, (Mich.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my 8on. 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest 


in, 
Thou canst not prove that thou are body alone, 
Thou canst not prove that thou art spirit 
alone, ; 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in 


one; 
Nor canst thou prove thou art immortal no, 
Nor yet that thou art mortal—Nay, my son, 
Thou canst not prove that I, who speak with 
thee 
And not thyself in converse with thyself, 
For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven: Wherefore thou be wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 
Cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith! 
—TENNYSON 


S you sit by the fire dreaming and 
A piaining for next summer’s garden 

resolve this very moment to look 
beyond mere surface beauty of plants. The 
deeper things worth while are, as a rule, 
concealed from the eyes of the superficial 
observer. During the six years of this de- 
partment’s existence, as stated in the last 
issue, it has ever been the purpose of the 
writer to bring to notice the homely and 
useful, but hidden virtues, that abound in 
plant life; their manifest beauties needing 
no praise. Obviously I cannot try out on 
myself nor vouch personally for each and 
every useful herb mentioned. However 
sorely one might be afflicted he could hardly 
be expected to make use of all the valuable 
ones known, for they are legion. But, 
judging by the astonishing benefits person- 
ally derived from using many of them, I 
can truthfully say that I consider the sub- 
ject worthy of deep investigation for all 
open-minded people who are sincerely in- 
terested in the reparation, renovation, res- 
toration, yes, and rejuvenation, of their 
physical bodies, by the simple natural 
means to be found in gardens, fields and 
woods. 


Dr. Fisher, University of Minnesota, re- 
cently pointed out that the Indian 
“medicine-man” of pioneer days knew some- 
thing besides smearing himself with crude 
paints and hopping about all over the place 
like a wallaby. At least 200 modern 
remedies can be traced to the early medi- 
cine-man, he said, a few being Slippery 
Elm, Wild Cherry, Juniper berries, Sar- 
saparilla, Spearmint, ete. 

My respect for antiquity is unbounded. 
I believe that the more enlightened of the 
ancients knew much more than many today 


are willing to admit. And if, as the Bible 
says in Eel. 1;9, “there is no new thing 
under the sun,” it might easily be that 
often what are described as new discoveries 
are perhaps after all only re-discoveries ; 
—just old things dressed up in new cloth- 
ing;—ancient beliefs expressed in modern 
scientific terminology. Almost daily, 
ancient beliefs of even the most early primi- 
tive people are being vindicated. 

Chaulmoogra, hailed a few years back as 
a recent discovery for treatment of leprosy, 
was known and used by both ancient 
Chinese and Hindus centuries B. C. Dr. 
Read, American savant, late of Peking 
Medical College, says ancient Hindu medi- 
cal books described 760 healing herbs; 
while the ancient Chinese knew of at least 
816. He also calls attention to how the 
west has ridiculed the wonderful virtues 
ascribed to Ginseng, for instance, by the 
Chinese, and by them so extravagantly ex- 
tolled. Yet, our Dept. of Agriculture at 
Washington has now published several bulle- 
tins upon its culture, and only last Sum- 
mer, a newspaper item stated that in cer- 
tain states where Ginseng was being grown, 
farmers were guarding their exceedingly 
valuable crop with shotguns! 


The knowledge of the curative virtues of 
Peruvian bark, did not come through 
scientific investigation, but through Span- 
ish conquerors, who obtained their knowl- 
edge of it through the unenlightened savages 
of Peru’ And, when first introduced in 
Europe, for that very reason was derided 
and scorned. Later, when a_ so-called 
“quack” successfully treated malarial and 
certain other fevers with it, thereby creat- 
ing a sensation, its principles were re- 
luctantly investigated and finally approved. 
Fashion and popularity often break down 
bigotry, intolerance, and prejudice where 
commonsense and logic have no hearing. 


Dr. Crile, noted American savant, re- 
cently announced his belief that each elec- 
tron in the human body is’ a complete solar 
system; that every tiny speck of pro- 
toplasm has its own sun and stars. Para- 
celsus, often called “Prince of Quacks,” 
held that same theory, though differently 
expressed, several hundred years ago; just 
as did others hundreds of years before him; 
for, be it ever remembered, “there is noth- 
ing new under the sun.” If Dr. Crile be 
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correct, before laughing too immoderately 
or expressing too much scorn when some- 
one suggests that possibly there is corre- 
spondence between the sun and stars of the 
heavens and the millions of tiny suns and 
stars in the human body, it would be more 
discreet to look wise, but say nothing. He 
who laughs today at others, often is 
laughed at by others tomorrow, with good 
reason. Besides, as Tennyson said in the 
lines at the top of this page, “nothing 
worthy proving can be proven, nor yet dis- 
proven. Wherefore thou be wise, Cleave 
ever to the sunnier side of doubt.” 


Alaska produces lovely blossoms beside 
the exquisite frost flowers in evidence on 
the window panes up there at this season. 
An enthusiastic Alaskan flower grower, liv- 
ing so far inland that the mail is brought 
by air down to the coast, and thence to 
Seattle by boat, sends the accompanying 
picture. She writes that it shows just a 
“wee corner” of her flower garden of nearly 
an acre, in which were growing at the time, 
Ten Weeks Stocks in ten shades, 3 ft. high; 
150 ft. of Sweet Peas on 6 ft. trellises; 
more than 1,200 Asters whose blossoms 
fairly rivalled her “mums”; Sweet Wil- 
liam, Delphinium, Columbine, Scabiosa, 
Snapdragon, Phlox, Mallows, and a host of 
other varieties. 


Nature delivers over 770,000,000 tons of 
100 pr. ct. nitrogen fertilizers yearly, ac- 
cording to Dr. Humphreys, Weather Bureau 
Dept. Through lightning flashes certain 
chemicals are produced which, reacting on 
the moisture in the air, deliver free of 
cost, right on your soil, nitrogen fertilizers. 


Legumes have the ability to use free 
nitrogen from the air which explains their 
value as rotation crops. It is said that 
more than a thousand years ago legumes 
were considered important for their fertil- 
izing virtues. 


Just as rough dry cracked old skins are 
improved by vegetable oils, so are dry 
cracked old leather bookbindings, not to 
mention old shoes. Castor oil is good to 
use for the book bindings, being careful 
not to use too much of it and thereby grease 
up the pages. After the oil is absorbed by 
the “hungry” leather the books may be 
further improved by giving them a coat of 
brushing lacquer. Remember though to 
not lacquer before oiling, nor oil again after 
lacquering. Oiled shoes last longer and 
become wet resistant. Use sparingly on the 
uppers, but use all the oil the soles will 
absorb, for it is beneficial to them. 


“For Nature is neither as familiar nor 
as dear to us as she ought to be; and, as 
the tastes of society are daily becoming 
more artificial, we are likely to remove 
farther and farther from our great mother. 
It seems in fact as if that science which 
seeks to discover her secrets knows now- 
adays no higher aim than to apply these 
to the industries of man and perhaps 
gratify curiosity. The more we alien- 
ate ourselves from her, the . . . . lower 
we sink in intellectual greatness; while the 
closer we draw to her, the higher we rise 
in knowledge and in moral worth. . . . To 
contemplate nature in flowers or in stars is 
only to reach Truth in various wayvs:”— 
(From a French book written in 1871.) 





A reader suggests that a short article 
on utilizing Bird Houses, especially for 
Wrens, and facts as to the best size, con- 
struction, and especially the size opening 
in same, would be very useful informa- 
tion to those who want to attract Wrens 
to their premises. Can some reader sup- 
ply this information? 
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WE CAN BETTER OUR SURROUNDINGS 

Many people seem to forget that a dwell- 
ing place influences their life and it reflects 
to the public what manner of people they 
have become. All who long for a_ better 
home, no matter where it is located, must 
make sacrifices, tend it faithfully, build 
and plan it in a manner suitable to its 
background. 

It may be just a little cottage by the 
side of the road, or it may be a great 
mansion, and yet not be a home where one’s 
heart can rest. The wealthy can build 
mansions, hire landscape gardeners and 
interior decorators, but they will miss the 
great happiness and development of char- 
acter which comes to the person who buys 
a plot of land and builds a house, or even 
buys a plain house and re-models it—then 
by hard work, study of conditions aided by 
the slow help of Mother Nature, finds in 
the course of time that his dreams come 
true. 

When I study the Cooper Plan as out- 
lined in the June number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and as he develops it in the suc- 
ceeding numbers, the thought which reaches 
out to me is this: The best way to live; 
the only way to be safe and happy in this 
world is for all who can and especially the 
restless people who roam from place to 
place in search of—they know not what— 
is to have a home that suits their income, 
and to patiently build it up to their wishes 
and needs. The Cooper Plan won’t appeal 
to the lazy man or woman, but in these 
troubled days the man who has kept within 
his income in living expenses; owns his 
home, and has spent enough of his time 
within its bounds to tie his heart fast to 
it; he is a happy man. 

I have tested this plan in my own case. 
It has taken me fourteen years to work 
out my dreams and I am still working and 
still making plans to get better results 
from my labors. Much, if not all, of the 
labor of setting out the plants and bulbs, 
and shrubs, and a few trees, has been done 
by my own hands. If I could, during those 
years, have had such a guide as THE 
FLOWER GROWER to help me, have studied 
the grouping and location of trees, I could 
show better results. 

Trees will grow tall, shrubs will spread, 
so that changes must be made from time 
to time, also the slope of the ground must 
he considered and planted to prevent 
erosion, 

One number of THE FLOWER GROWER told 
me how to make a bird bath and every 
number brings ideas and instruction how 
to make the home look better and be more 
comfortable; how to cure the ills of the 
loved little friends whose feet hold fast in 
the earth and who lift their sweet familiar 
faces to us from year to year. 

Mr. Cooper’s plan, if studied and carried 
out as nearly as possible, will make this 
Farth a better home for all of us. 


Lutu M. BArRTHOLOMEW, (Ind.) 


CULTIVATION OF AZALEAS AND 
RHODODENDRONS 
In the cultivation of Azaleas and Rhodo- 
cendrons, be careful in digging around the 
roots; especially the Azaleas, as the roots 
row very close to the surface. It is well 
to keep an oak leaf mulch around them as 
they seem to delight in having the leaves 
ver their root surface. 
Ernest L. Irwin, (Tenn.) 


THE PAWPAW IN FLORIDA 

I was very much interested in the article 
and picture of the Pawpaw tree in the 
February, 1932, issue. I have been wonder- 
ing if this is the same Pawpaw tree that 
grows in Florida, but could’ not tell from 
the picture as it does not show the leaves 
plainly. 

Most all of the Pawpaws I saw in Florida 








Fruit of the Pawpaw 


grew in sun and very sandy soil, amd nearly 
every yard had Pawpaw trees. Where we 
were living, there were three trees, but, of 
course, only two bore fruit. The flowers 


were small, cream-colored, in one solid 
mass. The fruit is very good for pies made 


as we make our pumpkin pies, but has 
a flavor all its own. I made a number of 
pies, as the trees were loaded with fruit, 
and the men folks liked the pies. I also 
brought back several for my friends to try. 


Mrs. Er Jarvis, (N. Y.) 


ABOUT CYCLAMEN 


On account of the answer of Rev. Neil E. 
Annabel to J. E. A. I am writing these 
lines to readers of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Certainly greenhouse men and salesmen 
would tell you to throw your old bulbs 
away, as they have plants and seeds to sell. 

Don’t do it. I planted seeds three years 
ago and last Winter the plants bloomed. 
During the last Summer I put the pots 
out under fruit trees (not in the ground) 
and left them alone until Fall. Then I 
took them indoors without changing them 
into other pots or dirt, not even giving 
them a fertilizer, and this 22nd day of 
November, 1932, they are beginning to open 
bloom. 

If all the buds in sight open out, they 
will be 100% better than last Winter. 

I shall not throw them away when they 
get through blooming this time. Next Fall 
when I bring them in, I may give them a 
little plant food in the old dirt, and expect 
to see a good display of bloom again. 

The leaves may not be quite as large, but 
there are more of them and just as beautiful. 


Dayton W. Krett, (Iowa) 


EXPERIENCE 
BAILEYII 


WITH MECONOPSIS 


I never tried 
Meconopsis Baileyii until this 
did once (before I understood very much 
about planting perennial seeds), when I 
scattered some, and then left them to grow 
same as any other Poppy seeds. This year 
I wrote to several seedsmen and made 
inquiries concerning the cultivation of 
Meconopsis. Each had their special way 
of growing. It wasn’t possible for me to 
use any of it. It was so difficult I tried 
my own way. 


very hard to grow 


year. I 


I placed some quite gravelly loam 
(where the leaves had fallen and made 
leaf mold), into two flower pots (about 
four and a half inches across). Planted 


seeds, which are quite fine, on top of this 
soil, patting the seeds gently on the soil 
and then very lightly sprinkling more soil 
over the seeds, patting again. Then I put 
the pots into a pan of water—(with the chill 
off it). I placed a small lump of alum in 
the water as Meconopsis likes an acid soil. 
Then I dug a hole in one of my flower 
gardens, where it is more shaded the most 
of the day, and placed the flower pot in 
this hole in the ground just letting the 
pot be about 14% or two inches out of the 
ground so that the surrounding soil will 
not wash into the pots or wash out the 
tiny seeds in case of hard storms. 

I placed a berry basket directly over 
the pots to shade them. I planted the 
seeds August 8. August 24th the seeds 
began to sprout, dozens of them, all nice 
healthy plants. After they started to 
sprout, I raised the baskets so they were 
still partly over them, but half raised so 
that air could reach them. When planting 
the seeds I sprinkled Pulvex insect powder 
over them to keep the ants from carrying 
away the seeds, I think this also kept 
them from mildewing, as I kept the dirt 
very moist. I did not let the seeds dry 
out, but wet the dirt each time by placing 
the pots in a pan and allowing the water 
to seep up through the dirt, until both 
soil and pots were quite moist. Then I 
replaced the pots in the hole in the ground 
and replaced baskets over the pots, part 
way. A good way to hold the baskets over 
the pots so air will get in but no sunshine 
is to place a stick in front part of basket 
(about four inches above pot) in the 
ground in front of the pot, not in the pot 
and allow the other side of basket to rest 
on the ground behind the pot. I also 
planted Meconopsis Wallichi the same way 
in the other pot. If I were to plant the seeds 
again, I would place good loamy soil first 
in the pots, then place a top layer of the 
gravelly or coarse sandy loamy leaf-mold 
and then sow my seeds, as the roots would 
then have something more to take hold of. 

I proved to my own satisfaction these 
seeds could be grown. I do not believe 
they will grow in a warm climate and that 
may be one reason why so many have 
failed. They are very temperamental. 
I’ve given them care but haven’t really 
babied them. They do not want any sun- 
shine touching them while babies. At 
night so that storms will not wash them 
out, I place the baskets directly over them, 


raising the baskets each morning. Me- 
conopsis like shade, moisture, and a 


slightly acid soil, watering from beneath. 

In the Spring, I shall plant more seeds 
and take the plants to maturity, experi- 
menting further with them. Water must 
not reach the crowns of the matured plant, 
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or, like Foxgloves, they will rot, but as I 
grow and carry over dozens of Foxglove 
plants in the Winter, blooming from June 
through September, I know I could use 
the same method with the Meconopsis. 

So many have sent in inquiries concern- 
ing the growing of the Meconopsis, and no 
one seems to have succeeded so far in even 
making the seeds grow to very good success, 
so I am passing on my experience to help 
those who would like to try the Mecon- 
Oo SiS, 

The Meconopsis comes from the moun- 
tains of the Himalayas at an elevation be- 
tween 13,000 to 15,000 feet. It sometimes 
takes two months for the seeds to start, 
but mine started in twenty days, using the 
method I did. 

Do not let water touch the adult leaves 
of the Meconopsis or it will cause a sun 
spot or sun scald. Wet the ground, so no 
water will touch the leaves. 


Bertua D. Scort, (N. Y.) 


ANOTHER TOAD STORY 

This is the “Second Installment.” Remem- 
ber the first in October, (1931), FLOWER 
GrowER? How the golf-player in North 
Carolina strode forth in the moonlight in 
his B.V.D.s with blood in his eye, murder 
in his heart, and a club in his hand, still- 
ing the voices forever of twenty-two help- 
less Toads, who enjoyed their song in the 
evening as well as this nervous critter 
loved his golf in the daytime. 

In this chapter, the scene and _ hero 
changes to a spot in Southern Minnesota. 
The time:—when the Dog Fennell first 
started blooming in the Summer of 1931. 

This particular toad “audition” afforded 
us more real enjoyment than anything of 
similar nature during the whole season. 

The nocturnal entertainment started just 
at dusk one evening; it seemed to come 
from the direction of one of the large stock 
tanks that had sprung a leak a few days 
previously, and all the water had run out, 
filling a shallow depression close to the 
tank. 

Sure enough, our little boys ran down 
there making considerable racket. This, of 
course, scared the Toads, resulting in 
immediate silence. 

Nothing dismayed, the boys crouched down 
in the small patch of Dog Fennel right at 
the edge of the puddle and waited. After 
a few moments came the “arising.” Scores 
of little bodies cautiously drew themselves 
up out of the mud and water, onto pieces 
of old boards, clods of dirt that stuck up 
out of the water, and the edge of the mud 
hole was completely lined up. Then the 
music began, which was absolutely continu- 
ous. One would blow up his “Bellows,” 
and by the time the last notes had started 
to wane, one and only one of his companions 
took up the chant. How they knew whose 
turn it was, I have no idea, but they all 
seemed to know, and not more than one 
entertained at the same time. Could that 
ever be said of a group of human beings? 

At the slightest noise, everything was 
still. Of course, nothing would do, but 
the boys’ father and I had to see the sight. 
So picture us crawling on all fours (we 
were cautioned to breathe “easy” and not 
to speak), for at least twenty-five feet 
through that smelly Dog Fennell to obtain a 
ringside seat; and what a show it was. 
Sometimes a huge toad would raise him- 
self on to the bank within a few inches 
of our faces, fill his “double chin,” and 
almost deafen us with his noise. 

Every night for almost two weeks they 
went through this performance, starting 
about nine o’clock, and keeping it up for 
an hour, then silence for the rest of 
the night. 

Finally one night they didn’t start. We 
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couldn’t see a Toad, and that was the last 
we saw of those Toads. 

Kill a Toad? or a Frog? Never. I have 
counted forty-two Frogs at one “sitting” in 
and around our Lily Pool. Their croaking 
never bothers us a bit. 

Never does our little boy visit the low 
pasture in Summertime without bringing 
“the prettiest little Frog’ home in his cap 
or his hand. 

Mrs. Frank LENINGER, ( Minn.) 


A TEACHER’S SUGGESTIONS 

I am a teacher in a rural school, and I 
realize how much children enjoy seeing 
things grow in the room. 

Sponge Fern:—Take a sponge and wet it 
good, then push grains of wheat or other 
grain down in the sponge, wrap a cloth 
around the sponge, and set it in a saucer 
of water until the grain starts to sprout. 
Then remove the cloth. Tie a piece of 
twine thread or colored cord through the 
top of the sponge and tie it, then tie the 
other end to a nail. Let the bottom of 
the sponge rest in a saucer of water, and 
the water will go up in the sponge, keep- 
ing the grain growing. To prevent the 
wheat from getting too tall, keep it cut 
with scissors, and you will soon have a 
green ball. 

Sweet Potato:—When you look over the 
sweet potatoes, find one that has started 
to sprout and cut off about 2” of it and 
put in a glass of water. If the potato is 
too small for the glass, put a toothpick in 
either side of the potato, and that will 
keep it from sinking into the water. I had 
one plant make five feet of vine. Some 
potatoes will not sprout because they have 
been “treated” so they won't rot, which 
kills all growth. 

Carrot or Turnip:—Pull a_ nice-sized 
turnip or carrot and wash. Cut off part 
of the top, just leave about % inch on 
it. Now hollow out part of the Crown 
of root to give place for water to be added 
as needed. Sew a string through the top 
with a darning needle to hang up. Care 
should be taken to not make a hole through 
the side of the turnip or carrot, because 
water will run out. The hole the string 
goes through is too small to let any water 
leak out. 

These are 


very pretty. 


Mrs. Marie PHELPS, (Kans.) 


ebout oneinch 
deep and one 
inch across 








with water 
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SPIDER PLANTS 

This plant is a Southern Plant and my 
seed was first sent me from Memphis, Tenn. 
It grows and does well here in the North, 
and I have been told by a colored woman 
from the South that it branches out in 
Spring and grows on, but here it is an 
annual and grows tall and branching but is 
stiff and needs no stakes. 

A fine bedding plant for a large bed, and 
I have seen it grow at Port Huron, Mich., 
in a park. Useful for a hedge or to fill in 
space one may care to cover. 

It is of rosy-red color, and sends out long 
stems with seed pods on, and with me it 
self-sows. 


R. B. H. Batcom, ( Mich.) 


ANOTHER DEPRESSION PLANT 
RECIPE 
Take four lumps of soft coal (or coke), 
and put them in a glass bowl. Over these 
pour two tablespoons of water, two of salt, 
and two of blueing in rotation mentioned. 
The next morning sprinkle on two more 
tablespoons of salt. On the third morning 
add two more tablespoons of salt, and two 
of water. Then add two drops of mereuro 
chrome or other red coloring to each lump 
of coal. Add some green coloring to the 
growth on the side of the dish, as the flower 
also grows up the sides. You may add more 
blueing, salt and water later, if you want 
more growth. .It will grow faster if not 
too close to the fire. 
Mrs. Marin PHELPS, ( Kans.) 


NATURE’S WEATHER 
FORECASTERS 

In Bible times Nature was one of the 
most dependable weather forecasters. The 
people of those days spent much time 
studying the clouds, the moon, the stars 
and the winds to determine their effect upon 
the weather. The early American Indians 
depended entirely upon nature for their 
knowledge of weather conditions. Even 
today if one can read Mother Nature’s signs 
they are often more accurate than the 
Government forecast. 

When it is evening, Ye say, it will be 
fair weather ; for the sky is red. And in the 
morning, it will be foul weather today; 
for the sky is red and lowering. MArtt. 16:2 

The Wild Geese flying South in Fall are 
a sign of approaching cold weather. 

When a Cottontail Rabbit holes up in his 
burrow we will have snow within twenty- 
four hours. 

Domestic animals become quite frisky 
before a winter’s storm. I have seen an 
ordinarily sedate old milk cow caper about 
like a calf when it plays. 

In Summer if the fish stay near the 
water’s surface it will rain within a few 
hours. Notice this by watching the Gold- 
fish in your Lily Pool. 

In an unusually long period of dry 
weather watch hopefully for the appearance 
of many snakes. If one sees a number of 
snakes in fields or on the road it is the 
surest promise I know of a coming rain. 

The butterflies, also, are good foretellers 
of weather. When the Monarchs fly low, 
in a short choppy flight, an electrical storm 
is not many hours away. If they fly high 
into the sky when frightened, the weather 
will remain clear, hot and dry. 

HELEN FE. Rvuyte, (Neb.) 


MOTHER 


BORDER FOR POND 

Around a small lake or pond, or even a 
001, use Pussy Willows, a Weeping Willow, 
White Birch, Elephant Ears (supply rich 
soil), the American Lotus, the Showy Lady- 
slipper (member of the Orchid family, likes 
a shady retreat); it is white. 

Ernest L. Irwin, (Tenn.) 
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Water Hyacinth. This plant floats on top of the water in some of our lakes and streams. It floats by means 
of an air-filled bulb at the base of each leaf. The roots hang loosely in the water and do not attach themselves 
to anything, and as a result drift with wind or current, Color is light lavender. Water is from ten to twenty 
feet deep under flowers in this photo. Blooms in early Summer. This plant is often very detrimental to navigation 


WILD ORCHIDS IN OKLAHOMA 


I found some Wild Orchids last spring, 
which were interesting. There are two 
blades of ribbed grass and then the Orchids 
on a long, slender stem, three and four on 
a stem. The color was lavender and deep- 
purple, and they are very highly cinnamon- 


scented. The bulbs are much like little 
potatoes. They grew on a hillside where 


it was very dry, and were surrounded with 
Jack Oak trees. 
Mrs. L. L. Rotter, ( Okla.) 


HOW TO HANDLE A SKUNK 

I am greatly interested in Cora L. Sher- 
wood’s, (N. Y.), story of the skunk in the 
areaway. 

Not long ago I had a similar experience. 

One morning at the Hospital I was 
excitedly summoned to remove a Skunk 
from an areaway. There was a crowd stand- 
ing well back looking on, expecting excite- 
ment. 

I refused to become excited, walked up to 
the areaway, and looked over the situation 
quietly. Then I called for a barrel. A 
clean ash barrel was brought, and I quietly 
put the barrel over the Skunk. Then I got 
into the areaway myself with a piece of 
wallboard large enough to cover the top of 
the barrel. I carefully slid the wallboard 
under the inverted barrel, and then gently 
turned the barrel over, holding the cover 
on tightly. I picked up the barrel and took 
the Skunk away without the slightest odor 
anywhere. 

Had I wished to kill the Skunk, I should 
have filled the barrel with water and there 
would have been no odor. 

Another time a Skunk was in a build- 
ing under lockers. Had I been notified at 
onee, before a crowd expecting the worst, 
had gathered, it could have been easy to 
drive the Skunk away. He was so frightened 
it became necessary to take a brush and 
very gently push him out from under the 
lockers, and then drive him outside. 

Skunks are easily handled. Always keep 
your nerve. Never make quick motions or 
noise; be gentle, and one will get on well 
with most animals, even Skunks. 

H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


FLOWERS ON A TOWN LOT 


“There he goes, fumbling over those old 
flower magazines again; that’s about all he 
gets done around here.”’ 

This and similar remarks have no doubt 


On account of clogging the streams. 


been made many times by those individuals of which one writer complained, I have seen 
who seemingly have no interest in flowers them eaten greedily by birds, cattle, horses, 


except to pluck the beautiful blossoms as and mules. I can understand why a 
they unfold their gorgeous beauty as the Southerner who considers the only respect- 
result of the efforts of that other in- able yard the one swept bare of every blade 
dividual; who fortunately is, has been, and of grass or growth of any kind, house un- 
always will be flower-minded. This is not shaded from the boiling sun, might object 
offered in criticism, but rather to encour- to the litter, but not a tree-lover. 


age more people to plant and become 
acquainted with more flowers. 


As I read the Flower Grower I note the - ROOTING “MARTHA WASHINGTON” 


ELLEN Lynpon, (La.) 


large number of people who are puzzled GERANIUMS 
as to what kind of flowers they might raise oe ee i i 
on a town lot. Permit me to suggest that used to propagate these with a small 


I have at my home, season of 1932, on a piece of the riper wood left attached to 
lot 80 feet by 160 feet (with house, garage the green cutting, cut clean with a sharp 
and lawn occupying more than one-half the knife ; and it was supposed that these tlow- 
space), 135 Peonies, 75 Roses, 200 Irises, rooting cuttings were less likely to rot off 
1000 Glads, 50 Oriental Poppies, 500 Tulips, rs the bottom. Another way, recommended 
200 Daffodils, 60 Phlox, 10 Lilies, 10  '0F Other soft wooded plants, is to “tongue” 
Dahlias, 20 Columbines, 200 Sweet Peas, 0° cut part way in two, on the plant, and 


2000 Coreopsis, 50 Asters, and 50 Nasturti- leave them until the cut part has hardened 
wee and the whole cutting hardened before com- 


Now who wouldn’t fumble over a lot of — Pleting the cut. This is especially desir- 
old flower magazines in search of such a able in Summer when the wood is too soft, 
wonderful flower garden? My dear reader and applies to other Geraniums. 
it’s being done every year, and here’s hop- About _this name Martha Washington, 
ing that before it is too late more people °F Lady W ashington. For a long time I 
will have that one investment that pays thought that this was the name of a par- 
good dividends,—something that rests the ticular variety of the fancy Pelargoniums, 


mind,—a flower garden, be it ever so small. me oe ee a there — variety 
Oscar Dovatas, (Nebr.) of that name, but -—* it was a common 

name for all fancy Pelargoniums of which 

WALLFLOWERS there were, then, many varieties offered. 


Really, all our so-called Geraniums are 
Pelargoniums, but, in the trade, the term 
Pelargonium was applied to the fancy Cape 
species. The only true Geranium we have 
is the wild “Cranesbill” (Geranium macula- 
tum). But we shall continue to call them 
Geraniums, just as we call Philadelphus, 
“Syringa,” and Syringa, “Lilac.” 


Several of the catalogues TI have 
recommend Wallflowers as flowers that 
should be better known. I tried the variety 
called Paris Extra Early. Seeds start well 
in early Spring, and may be planted out 
as soon as the weather becomes warm. 
Plants started in April bloom in my garden 
in late Summer. Their perfume is delicious, 


and they make excellent cut flowers. Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 
In Texas along the roadside I found a _ sarees dealin _ 

native species in mid-March. While they CYCLAMEN IMPROVE WITH AGE 

have not so deep a color, their fragance is I have Cyclamen fully ten years old, on 


no less delightful. It may be that this several of which last year there were fully 
species, too, would do well in eastern fifty blooms at one time; in other words 





gardens. the older they get the better they are. 
Rosert Root, (IIl.) I have cut them up into as high as eight 
—— pieces like potatoes and they will heal and 
CHINA-BERRY TREE grow into fine plants. 
Mention has been made of the China- Cyclamen are natives of Palestine where 


Berry Tree, as I usually hear it called in they and the Anemone grow wild in the 
the South. To me the bloom is more like pockets of lime rock, I am told, and are a 
the Lilac.than any other. The leaves are beautiful sight as they cover the mountain- 
beautiful and make a dense shade, and it sides. I have seen colored pictures thrown 
and the fig tree, seem to me the “home” upon the screen showing them in Palestine. 
shade trees of the South. As to the berries L. G. Scort, (Calif.) 
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Timely Suggestions for February 
By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


If Candlemas Day be fair and clear 
It doth denote a plenteous year; | 

If Candlemas Day be snow or rain, 
Searce will be all sorts of grain. 

F by chance there is any truth in the 
above old rime, let us hope that 
Candlemas Day, Thursday, February 

2, may be fair and clear for what gar- 
dener is not wishing for a “plenteous 
vear?” I’m not saying that fine weather 
on this date will have any effect on the 
1933 garden, but I am certain that the 
planning in advance of the garden and 
the work, ordering early seeds, fertilizers, 
and the other supplies that will be re- 
quired, will go a long way toward assur- 
ing the chances of success of your garden. 
So “give yourself a hand” by attending 
at once to these matters that have been 
previously advised. 


As in February we often experience 
lower temperatures than in the previous 
month, this is also a month that may be 
put to good use by reading garden litera- 
ture to get new ideas on the subject. 
However there are a few out-door jobs 
that may be done on those milder days 
with which we are oceasionally favored 
at this season. One of these tasks is the 
trimming out of dead wood from fruit 
trees. Old trees, usually having too much 
wood anyway, it is a good plan to thin 
out unnecessary growth and branches that 
cross or interfere with the main fruiting 
branches. Apply a coating of white lead, 
eoal tar or shellac to the pruning wounds 
to prevent injury to the cell-structure. 

Syringe oceasionally the leaves of 
plants that are being grown in a room 
that is kept very warm. They will also 
require frequent watering especially when 
making vigorous growth. Withhold 
water from plants that are being kept 
practically dormant, in a cool and sun- 
less place, unless there is danger of their 
becoming too dry. Plants that have been 
injured by cold may sometimes be 
restored by being showered well with 
very cold water, and then placed in a 
dark, cool place to thaw out slowly. Then 
return them gradually to light and heat. 


To obtain well-shaped specimens, 
prune your house plants judiciously and 
turn them about once a week so that 
every part shall have a chance to enjoy 
the sunshine. This practice is likely to 
result in more flowers than could be 
expected from plants that are developed 
only on one side. Pick off and destroy 
all faded flowers or dead or dying leaves. 
If a plant is constantly losing its leaves 
try to find the reason for this condition. 
It may be due to too little light, warmth, 
or air, or to the all-to-common mistake of 
watering too frequently. 


This is a good time to begin rooting 
euttings to be used in beds or borders in 
the garden. By beginning now from 
only a few plants, a surprisingly large 
number of plants of a suitable size for 
bedding out may be obtained; as for 
instance a Geranium cutting, rooted this 
month, should early in April be tall 


enough to be improved by a cutting back; 
and the top thus eliminated may easily 
be rooted to make another plant. <A 
plant saucer or ordinary saucer, or 
earthen ware pie plate, filled with moist 
sand makes a good receptacle in which 
to root a number of cuttings, which may 
be transplanted into separate pots. 





If you did not put some soil under 
cover last Fall, on the first mild day get 
some, and put it in the cellar to thaw out, 
for you will soon need soil to fill the 
receptacles that are to be used for start- 
ing seedlings. Indoor propagation of 
plants, though requiring considerable 
attention, is very interesting, and saves 
some expense. With proper care and 
favorable conditions, the amateur gar- 
dener may readily raise most of the young 
plants that are desired. In the raising 
of plants for seeds remember that while 
they are germinating the sand or soil in 
which the seeds are planted must not be 
allowed to dry out, but on the other hand 
it must not be kept soaked with water, 
or the seeds may rot, or the seedlings 
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resulting, may die just as they push 
through the sand. 


If you are forcing a Calla for Easter 
bloom, an application of warm water or 
liquid fertilizer at this time may prove 
beneficial. Though having the pot stand 
in water is not recommended for most 
varieties of plants, this treatment seems 
to work with Callas that like an abund- 
ance of moisture. The Fuchsia too is 
fond of applications of water on its 
foliage, as well as to the roots; but good 
drainage is quite necessary in this 
instance. While blooming, the Fuchsia 
appreciates a weekly watering with liquid 
manure. 


A hotbed is a great help to the home 
gardener for by its aid it is possible to 
get an early start with both flower and 
vegetable plants; so decide to have one 
this year if you ean possibly do so. It is 
not at all difficult to construct a hotbed, 
and it may be only a temporary affair 
with the wooden sides fitted into cleats 
or the four sides may be fastened at the 
corners by the means of staples and 
hooks. When the season for the hotbed 
is over, merely unhook the boards and 
store until again required for use. 








Garden Calendar 
for the Far South 
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FLOWER ACTIVITIES FOR FEBRUARY 
OOK over the garden tools, rub off 
any rust with oil and steel wool, and 

paint the handles with quick-drying 

lacquer. 

Plant two-year-old Roses now, and they 
will bloom this Summer. 

Sweet Peas should be planted as soon 
as possible. 

Transplant all perennial seed'ings that 
were planted in the Fall. 

Plant shrubs, conifers, evergreens, and 
flowering shrubs; fertilize all old shrub- 
bery. 

Plant lawns with the evergreen mixture 
or Kentucky Bluegrass, and give old 
lawns a dressing of sheep-manure and 
bone-meal. 


Before the leaves start, prune severely, 


Roses, Butterfly Bush, Wegelia, and 
Tamarix. 
Prune moderately, Althea, Sweet 


Pepper, Broom, Hibiscus, Abelia, Cape 
Jessamine, Spirea, Hydrangea, and 
Vitex. 

Don’t throw away bulbs grown in the 
house. Dry them until the leaves die, 
and plant in the garden. They will 
probably not bloom until the second year, 
but then may do as well as new ones. 

For early bloom, set out Gladiolus by 
the end of the month, with a planting 
every two weeks for succession of bloom, 
until May. 

Prune Crepe Myrtle, and fertilize well 
for luxuriant bloom. 

Divide Cannas if they are crowded. 
Try planting them along a fence for a 


background, or for a hedge, instead of 
the usual bed. 

Plant Delphinium in coldframe or hot- 
bed. Transplant after any danger of 
frost, and they will very likely bloom 
during the Summer. The seed of Del- 
phinium and Larkspur is really better 
when planted as soon as it ripens, in 
Midsummer. By Fall, they will be nice 
little plants which earry through the 
Winter well. In self-seeding, they do the 
same way, and ean easily be transplanted 
elsewhere. The smaller the plants, the 
better they will transplant. 

If you got a plant of the gay little 
Jerusalem Cherry for Christmas, save the 
seed from one little ripe fruit, and plant 
in a flat. Transplant several times, set 
outdoors in Summer in partial shade; 
keep damp. By Fall they will be good 
pot-plants, though they will not bloom 
until the next Spring. 

VEGETABLE ACTIVITIES FOR FEBRUARY 


Nearly all hardy vegetables can be 
planted this month, which ineludes 
Asparagus, Horseradish, Rhubarb, Arti- 
chokes, and Irish Potatoes. 

In seeds; plant Turnips, Chard, Beets, 
Cabbage, Brussel Sprouts, Carrots, Eng- 
lish Peas, Kale, Rape, Spinach, Onions, 
Lettuce, Mustard, Parsley, Chinese Cab- 
bage, Radishes, Salsify, and Cress. 

Plant any fruit trees, grapes, 
berries that have been crowded out. 

Plant Tomato seed in the hotbed, or in 
boxes in a sunny window; also Egg-plant 
and Cucumbers by the end of the month. 

Plant Melons, Cucumbers, and other 
things in small paper pots in the hot- 
beds, and the plants will be ready to put 
cut before they can ordinarily be planted 
outdoors. This does not disturb the 


and 


delicate root system, if care is taken in 
handling them. 


Mrs. JoHN F. Monroe, (Ga.) 
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February 


in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 


PT 





F the amateur gardener was fore- 
| sighted in the Fall, then he or she 

will be enjoying the bloom of Daffo- 
dils, Snowflakes, Freesias, Tritelias and 
other bulbous plants at this time. Beside 
the above there will be Verbenas, Mari- 
golds, Sweet Peas, and many more 
annuals. 


Where the ground is moist and soft, 
Verbenas will “layer;” that is, any of 
the sprawling stems that touch the 
ground will send down roots. New plants 
may be readily started by severing the 
stalk just inside the rooted place, and 
planting elsewhere. 

Divide and transplant perennials now. 

Bouquets ef Pussy Willows are in order 
this month for indoor adornment. They 
root vigorously in water, and one may 
have a Willow Tree of one’s own, almost 
as quick as you ean say “Jack Robinson,” 
by merely sticking these rooted switches 
in the ground in a moist place. They 
take hold in no time. However, do not 
plant them near the sewer outlet for the 
busy fingers of their roots, in their per- 
sistent search for water, will find and 
pry apart the joints in the pipe. 
now 
and 


is Warmer 
shrubs 


Since the weather 
Evergreens, and deciduous 
trees may be planted. 

If the home owner desires the tall 
Searlet Larkspur in his garden, now is 
the time to secure it. He will find them 
up one of the numerous canons, the young 
leaves appearing around the edges of 
clumps of Sage Brush or Chamise. They 
are easily identified by the characteristic 
delphinium-like leaf. The gardener must 
supply them with soil and _ situation 
approximating that of their native-home, 
in order to succeed with them. Mr. Sid- 
ney Mitchell of Berkeley, the horticul- 
tural specialist, reports but poor success 
with them in the San Francisco Bay 
Region, but in the South they naturalize 
easily. In the North, they have a Scarlet 
Larkspur perhaps one or two feet tall. 
Here in Southern California the Scarlet 
Larkspur reaches a height of seven feet 
and a large section of Sage Brush pierced 
by the spires of these glorious plants is 
a notable sight. 


Sow Hollyhock seed this month. 


This being the end of the rose-planting 
season, there will be some wonderful 
bargains in Rose plants, both in gallon 
containers and with dry roots. One 
authority says in planting dry-root Roses 
to soak them in water for some time, then 
take out and dip them in mud just be- 
fore planting. They will get off to a 
better start. 


Fine vigorous Pansy plants are every- 
where offered for sale at marketable 
prices, due to that condition of which we 
may not speak. Before planting, pre- 
pare a semi-shaded situation by digging 
in a generous quantity of old manure, 
pulverizing and leveling off the ground. 
Then plant the Pansies about eight inches 


apart each way, pick off all the blooms, 
water well, and then leave them to settle 
in their new home. Don’t bother the life 
out of them by continual fussing. 


Just now the Ranunculus and Anemones 
are making a bright show- in the garden. 
There is nothing quite so satisfactory in 
early Spring for vases as these same 
colorful flowers. 


Roses may still be pruned in the early 
part of this month. 

Among the annuals, Eschscholtzias and 
Poppies are in order for planting now to 
insure bloom in late May and June. 

Plant Glad bulbs every ten days. 
Secure some of the newer varieties; those 
that were shown at the flower shows two 
and three years ago. Their prices are 
down now within the reach of most of us. 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


_ BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








For very early plants, seed may be sown in 
buxes and placed in sunny windows to sprout 


ITH February at hand, bringing its 

occasional spring-like days, the en- 
thusiastic Vegetable Gardener grows 
restless. It is time, he thinks, to get 
things started, although deep in his soul 
he knows that outside planting will not 
be practical until middle April, and even 
then not safe for many plants. 


But some indoor gardening may be 
done this month, and fortunate are the 
ones who for this purpose stored a few 
buckets of earth away in cellar or shed. 


The early varieties of Tomato and 
Cabbage seed may be planted in small 
boxes of earth this month, placing them 
in sunny windows to sprout. 

Heat the earth thoroughly to kill weed 
seeds that are so numerous in every 
thimbleful of soil. This may be done by 
putting the earth in old pans and plac- 
ing in the oven until it is hot and 
steamy. It is surprising the number of 
worn out utensils such as leaky pails 
and discarded pans that become a neces- 
sary part of every gardener’s equipment. 


> wait 
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When the soil has cooled, put into 
small boxes and carefully drop the seeds, 
one by one with an inch of space be- 
tween each seed. Too much seed is 
wasted by careless planting, whether it 
is in boxes or in the open. Aside from 
that, crowding means inferior plants. 


Cover the Tomato and Cabbage seed 
slightly with pulverized earth, sprinkle 
thoroughly, and place them where they 
get the best light and warmth. When 


the plants are an inch through the 
ground, carefully place more earth 


around them, and when they have at- 


tained a height of four inches they 
should be transplanted into deeper, 
larger boxes, and farther apart. | Still 


another transplanting may be necessary, 
and for a few very-special early-bearing 
Tomatoes, fill several small earthen 
Flower pots with soil, transplanting but 
one Tomato to each pot. When the 
weather permits planting outdoors the 


pots may be removed and the plants 
transferred without setting them back. 
It is not unusual for them to be in 


blossom when this final. planting is done. 


Cabbage plants may be treated the 
same as Tomatoes, although about one 
transplanting should serve for them, 
however, filling in with more earth, so 
long as the box permits. 

Cauliflower, Eggplant, and Pepper 
seeds may be started this month, but the 
quicker sprouting Pimento seeds should 
another month. Follow the same 


method as outlined above. 


As it will be a number of weeks before 
it is practical to set plants in the open, 
February box-planting should be on 
rather a small scale. 

It is not always possible to find Onion 
sets on the market this month, but if 
they are procurable this is a good time 
to plant them providing the earth is not 
frozen. Dig a three inch trench, though 
the garden is a veritable mud_ hole, 
dropping the sets about two inches apart. 
Cover them,and forget all about them. 
Onions stored in the cellar are excellent 
for planting. Sort them, picking out the 
small ones for planting. The ground 
may be frozen solid many times, but that 
will not harm the Onions. 





The Cooper Plan Works 


| HAVE become interested in your 

article in the June issue entitled “Bal- 
anced Activities”, and the preachments 
which follow, covering the Cooper Plan. 
Last Saturday, I took a deed to a 10%%- 
acre tract and home. I am getting it 
ready to plant pecans, oranges, pears, 
figs, persimmons, ete., reserving the front 
1% acres for flowers such as Gladiolus 
and Dahlias, and shrubbery, to give the 
house a desirable setting. 

As I have written you before, I 
worked out my home in the city of New 
Orleans with the wealth of information 
supplied by THe FLOWER Grower, and 
now will use the same source to fix up my 
country home. In a year, I will send 
you photographs showing the place be- 
fore and after I have improved it. 


L. F. Seuzer, (La.) 
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Tree Peony Notes 


BY JOHN 


‘*. WISTER 


(in American Peony Society Bulletin) 


interested in .Mr. Seyler’s 


article in the September, 1931, Bulletin. 


I WAS much 


It gives a most excellent account of 
the work of the Farr Nursery Company in 
importing, growing and propagating Tree 
Peonies. As this company has, I believe, 
grafted more Tree Peonies than any other 
American nursery, the article comes from 
a most authoritative source. 

It is of natural 
mercial grower and the collector should 
look upon varieties from a little different 
point of view, and therefore my criticism 
of this article will be understood. I do not 
agree with Mr. Seyler that it is desirable 
to discard names, at least I should like to 
modify that statement and say it is not 
desirable to do it if it can be avoided. The 
facts as he gives them are, I believe, quite 
correct. The Japanese growers have put 
literally hundreds of names on Peonies very 
similar to each other, and it has been on ac- 
count of the desire to straighten out name 
confusions that I have published in the 
Bulletin in the past and in the Manual 
a classification of varieties by color. 

I quite agree with Mr. Seyler that the 
names of many of the Japanese types should 
be dropped. They are so close to others 
that there is no possible need of taking 
the trouble to label them. But from among 
the great numbers of Japanese varieties, 
there are certain kinds which really are 
outstandingly beautiful and which should 
be propagated by name in the future for the 
sake of peony specialists who will grow 
these by name just as they grow Kelway’s 
Glorious, Martha Bulloch or Le Cygne. It 
is, however, not easy to give a list of these 
varieties because the number of the plants 
in the country is so small that the varieties 
have not been tested in enough gardens for 
anyone to know which really are the finest. 
| have come to certain conclusions about 
some of them in my own garden but such 
conclusions, even over a period of years, are 
not sufficient to warrant any positive state- 
ment such as can be made in regard to our 
herbaceous Peonies which can be seen in a 
dozen or twenty gardens in any one section. 
I bring this fact again to the attention of 
the members of the American Peony 
Society, with the hope that as the Farr 
Company and a few other nurseries now are 
propagating Tree Peonies, more attention 
will be given to them by the Society so that 
definite information can be published, 


course that the com- 


Classification by color such as Mr. Sey- 
ler has described is of course desirable, but 
I question the possibility of classification 
by structure as he has described it. We 
have had for years such classification in 
herbaceous Peonies but it has been built 
upon the observations of these plants by 
many judges in many places and over many 
years. The Tree Peony is one of the 
strangest of plants in its behavior and the 
same plant in different years may be single, 
semi-double or even double, although of 
course this great range is not as likely to 
occur as are small changes of structure. 

Like such herbaceous varieties as Marie 
Jacquin, many Tree Peonies when young 
will send up single flowers, and when they 
have been in the ground for five or six 
years will become more and more semi- 
double, perhaps after ten years becoming 
a full double. This means that it is not 
possible to make any accurate observations 
on plants in the nursery row that have 
only been set a year or two; and that old- 
established plants must be used for this 
purpose. It is quite true, however, that 
from the classification made by Mr. Seyler 
much important information will be gained, 
and I am not criticising the fact that he 
is doing it, but merely urging caution that 
his results should be checked up from 
maturer plants. 7 

It is quite clear that propagation of 
Tree Peonies will never be rapid as so 
little wood is produced. We can, however, 
greatly improve the existing technique in 
propagation. The Farr Company, for one, 
is getting better results each year, and re- 
cent results seem to show that the greatest 
per cent of failures of the grafted plants 
is not due to any fault of the grafting, but 
to the failure of the herbaceous roots to 
function properly and keep the scions 
nourished. This means that our technique 
of grafting is not the stumbling block, but 
that we need a greater ability to judge the 
type of root stock upon which to place the 
scion. We need more information as to 
the soil and other conditions necessary 
to start off the young plant the first year. 

I have no doubt that this improvement 
will come with additional practice. I hope 
that the Peony Society which has done so 
much for the herbaceous Peony will be able 
during the next generation to do similar 
work to put the Tree Peony in its proper 
place in American gardens. 











A Magnificent Peony Display 


Left, Festiva Maxima, white; center, Mons, 


(Grown by Thos, 


Jules Elie, pink; 
H. Read, Ont.) 


right, Felix Crousse, red 
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- Miss Bauer’s 
Naturegrams 


BT 


HE Weasel turns white in Winter to 
match the snow. Therefore, in sections 
where no snow falls, the Weasel does not 


change color. 

Horned Larks return from Labrador by 
the middle of February, in Wisconsin. 
They may be seen along country roads and 
in open fields, where they pick up food 
and hop up after weed-seed on low branches. 
They are swift runners. 

The Horned Lark gets its name from the 
peculiar foot structure characteristic of the 
Lark family; the hind toe being provided 
with a long, straight claw. It also has 
small horn-like tufts of dark feathers above 
and behind the eyes. 

The male Horned Lark, like its English 
cousin the Skylark, has a characteristic, 
simple song when flying skyward. It has 
a different song, when on the ground, 

The door of the Muskrat’s house is under 
water, in his moundlike home. 

Rats have been watched taking eggs from 
a crate. With the two front feet, they 
hold the egg tightly under the chin then 
jump backward with the two free hind feet. 
Or, if eggs are elevated, they hand the egg 
from one Rat to another and land it safely. 

Rats destroy annually 200 million dol- 
lars’ worth of crops and stored products in 
the United States. Rats are very wise, and 


soon move to other grounds as soon as 
many of their number are poisoned or 
caught. 


The Chickadee is as much at home hang- 
ing upside down as he is in an upright 
position. Insects are not safe on the under- 
side of a limb when the Chickadee is about. 

Porcupines cannot shoot or throw their 
quills, as is sometimes believed. Only those 
get stuck who try to pinch or pat them, 
or when dogs come in contact with them. 

Porcupine quills have barbed-like points, 
making them more dangerous than the sting 
of a wasp. Each “Porky” is covered with 
about 40,000 of these daggers. 

The common, rosy-pink Christmas Cactus 


is really an Airplant (Epiphytes) from 
Brazil, growing on tree branches’ with 


Orchids. It is easily adapted to soil, but 
lives on air. 

The Canada Jay, Whiskey Jack, Moose- 
bird or Lumber Jack, as it is variously 
called, is a grayish bird with a _ white 
forehead and a dirty-white neck. It is like 
a giant Chickadee clad in singularly fur- 
like, thick, puffy gray feathers. It is the 
size of a Sparrow Hawk and is found around 
the Northern lumber camps. 

The Snowy Owl is the only Owl that sits 
all day in the surfshine and which 
perfectly in daylight. It is a native of the 
far North, but is occasionally seen in 
Winter in Wisconsin. It can catch fish 
with its talon-like claws. 


sees 


The Ground Hog weather signs are with- 
out foundation, according to experts. Many 
still believe that if the Ground Hog emerges 
from his hole on February second and if 
he his shadow, six weeks more of 
wintry weather will follow. 


sees 
Animals, as well as human. being, are 
subject to snow blindness. 

Sumach attracts the largest variety of 
Birds. Ruffed Grouse, Quail, Pheasants, 
and many Song Birds are known to feed on 
the berries. 

A Flock of Geese flying during migra- 
tion, were approximately 5 miles high. 
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Silhouette at left, 


neddle-work center, 


painting right 
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Four old lamps of pleasing design 


Noted Cutters of Silhouettes—Decorated Tinware 


WILLIAM J. HUBBARD 


NE of the most noted eutters of 
Silhouettes was William J. Hub- 
ard, who was born in England 
in 1809. He was the grandson of 

the German sculptor Reinhardt and while 
a mere boy attracted the attention of the 
Duchess of Kent by his accurate and 
artistic cuttings of profiles. She had him 
at her house where he cut likenesses of 
all her establishment. Through her in- 
fluence he was made popular, and gradu- 


ally made a collection of cuttings. These 
were shown as a gallery collection in 
Cambridge, Dublin, Manchester, and 
Liverpool. 


In 1824 he came to America and 
opened a Gallery at 208 Broadway, New 
York. There was an admission charged 
of 50 cents which entitled each visitor to 
one Silhouette. These were made with a 
pair of ordinary scissors without any 
drawing device. Mirrors were placed so 
that visitors could compare the cutting 
with their own reflection and a second 
sitting was made if the visitor was not 
satisfied. He cut two likenesses at once 
and the second was offered for sale at one 
shilling. In ease it was not sold then it 
was added to the exhibit of the Gallery. 
Those desiring other sittings were charged 
two shillings for the second portrait, or 
two for three shillings. He was evidently 
busy, as he advertised that those desiring 
full-length or special portraits, must come 
in the early morning. There was an 
extra charge for full-length figures, and 
also for bronzing which was also em- 
ploved. 

The gallery was closed Oct. 18, 1825, 
and he then went to Boston where Mr. 
Smith, his advertising manager, made an 
extensive and extravagant campaign of 
publicity. 

Soon after coming to Boston, Hubbard 
became much interested in oil painting 
and gradually gave up his Silhouette 
business. He became a pupil of Gilbert 
Stuart and after this training did some 
excellent work. 


OTHER NOTED SILHOUETTE CUTTERS 


There were many other Silhouette Cut- 
ters and we still sometimes run across 
some of their work, though they are 
seldom marked with the name of the 


BY CLARK W. BROWN, (Mass.) 


maker. They are usually about 3 by 4 
inches in size, in either square or oval 
frames, and they make an interesting col- 
lection as well as being decorative. Some 
are painted in colors and shaded in gold. 
Others have pencil drawings added to 
make them more realistic. 

Henry Williams, Boston, 1806, adver- 
tised profile likenesses made by a machine 
which took them in 16 sizes down to 
14, inch, though the smallest I ever heard 
of was ¥% inch. 

Mr. William King, Boston, 1806, on the 
other hand advertised to Ladies that their 
profiles would be taken without their 
faces being scraped by the machine or 
their being under the necessity of retir- 
ing to a dark room and have their shadow 
varied by the flame of a candle. 

William Chamberlain of London, N. 
H., was another profile cutter who used 
a machine and travelled all through New 
England making Silhouettes. <A _ collec- 
tion of 89 profiles of his cutting was pre- 
sented to the American Antiquarian 
Society. He usually added penciling of 
the hair and details of the costume. 

Some of the cutters also did miniatures 
and portraits on Ivory and glass, and Mr. 
Cottu of Providence, in addition, offered 
to teach French and Drawing. 


DECORATED TINWARE 

Painted tin utensils are eagerly col- 
lected these days by the discerning. Al- 
most every form of dish or article that 
could be made from tin was decorated in 
bright colors with paint. Often a floral 
subject or a bird was used, sometimes 
just a scroll, occasionally a landscape or 
a ship. 

A tray, oblong or rather octagon in 
shape, with cut out oval holes at the ends 
for handles, was decorated with a picture 
of the ship “Hazard,” built by Retire 
Becket, in 1799. The builder was one of 
Salem’s famous ship builders and his 
house, adjoining the “House of the Seven 
Gables,” has been preserved. 

An old advertisement lists both “Wait- 
ers” and “Trays.” The distinction evi- 
dently was that waiters were simply 
decorated with a border while trays being 
highly decorated with a center piece were 
more expensive and were for the use of 
people with means. 


The boat-shaped bread trays, and those 
with pierced edges all around the tray, 
are especially sought for and when badly 
faded or corroded are being redecorated 
in the original style, or retouched as may 
be necessary. 

Later stenciled trays were made in con- 
siderable quantities in many patterns, in- 
cluding hunting scenes, ships, and flowers. 
These finely-decorated trays are con- 
sidered too choice to be put to their 
original uses, and are hung on the wall 
or placed at the back of the mantle or 


_sideboard, for decorative purposes only. 


Those with the curved edges of an O. G. 
form, are most attractive; and one that 
I have, has a Bird of Paradise for its 
main feature, with some flowers, ete. 
Much gold was used in the decoration on 
many of them, and lacquers and trans- 
parent varnishes or similar waterproof 
covering for preservation of the design. 

Tea caddies, boxes of various sizes and 
purposes, cabinets, tea and coffee pots, 
and candle holders are among the items 
of decorated tin. 

Very little is known as to where these 
trays and other items were made, or as 
to the exact composition of the material, 
or of the paints and their method of 
application. It is quite sure that many 
of the early ones came from abroad. 
England and Holland are known to have 
supplied some of them. They date back 
to Revolutionary times, though they were 
more largely made from 1825-1850. 
There were some very beautiful trays 
made of Papier Mache inlaid with Mother 
of Pearl and very finely decorated. An 
illustration of one of these was shown in 
THE FLOWER GROWER of April, 1931. 

One of the decorated tin boxes is shown 
in the March, 1930 issue. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


In the illustrations is seen one of the 
Silhouettes and in the center is a lovely 
piece of needlework in a rare old frame. 
On the right is an old painting of a 
geranium leaf and bloom, in a nice little 
frame. 

Four old lamps of which the two 
middle ones are with “blown-in-mold” 
bowls, of the soft, smooth type called 
“three mold” or insufflated glass. 
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Notes on Bearded Irises 
BY ELLA PORTER McKINNEY 


(in New Jersey Gardens) 
OR the uninitiated it may be explained 
that “beard” or “pogon” (Greek) ap- 
plies to the fluffy line of chenille on 


the lower petals of the iris flower. The 
“beard” is not found on the A-pogons or 
beardless (Siberian, Japanese, our swamp 
Iris versicolor ete.) and the “beard” is 
changed to a _ fringed “crest” in the 
delicately-beautiful I. cristata, I. gracilipes 
and I. tectorum. So we have the Pogons, 
the Apogons, and the Crested. 

Bearded Irises are of great value in the 
garden because of the strong architectural 
lines of the foliage throughout the season, 
and the spectacular display of bloom before 
the Roses have come. August is a fine 
month for thoughtful consideration of this 
important part of our garden plantings— 
the month of lifting, dividing, re-setting and 
feeding. It is the month, too, to order 
and get in position varieties to take the 
place of muddy or harsh-toned sorts that 
Jend nothing to the gaiety or peace of the 
garden. We are quick to root out “weeds,” 
but because a plant has been bought, or 
has been received as a gift, we often allow 
an unreasoning sentimentality to dictate its 
retention though it fails to fill any garden 
requirement of color, fragrance, or pleasing 
growth. There are a number of older Irises 
that should not be allowed to cumber a 
garden and there are many new ones that 
have unsatisfying garden value or a value 
that is too near that of a number of other 
varieties. Because a variety is “new” is no 
good reason for its admission into the 
garden unless it has charm and distinction 
which many new ones like Nene, for in- 
stance, do not have. 

I am progressive in rigorously disearding 
Irises old and new that do not come up to 
my standards; but, also, I am conservative 
in retaining old varieties that please me. 
This conservatism was sustained this Sum- 
mer when the loveliest Iris “combination” 
I saw was composed of Fairy, white, touched 
with blue (and incidentally, one of the most 
fragrant of all Irises); Celeste, pale blue 
and sprightly in form; Her Majesty, a good 
carrying quality of “rose,” low-growing and 
patient under much adversity; and Pare de 
Neuilly, a deep-purple. Othello, a late 
slender deep violet-blue, which the American 
Iris Society in an unseeing moment has 
recommended for discard, could take the 
place of the larger and less “blue” Pare de 
Neuilly in this arrangement. The individual 
flower of Othello could never win by 
“points” in a flower show, but it carries its 
small flowers near the tops of slender 
stems (a fine massing quality) and gives to 
its purple so much of the “blue” tone that, 
as yet, I have not found an Iris equal to it 
for late deep-violet masses of color, both for 
near and distant effect. The same feeling 
exists for the fluttering masses of white and 
violet, which Jeanne d’Are gives, and for 
the delightful pale-blue mass of the small- 
flowered Corrida as well as the creamy yel- 
low of Flavescens, and the deeper and later 
clear yellow of Aurea. 

The dates of introduction of these nine 
varieties are respectively: 1905, 1858, 1903, 
1910, 1848, 1907, 18138, 1830 and 1914 and, 
strangely enough, exactly a century is cov- 
ered by these dates! How many of the hun- 
dreds of new Irises now being introduced 
will endure for a hundred years under the 
severe appraisal of gardeners the world 
over? 

These nine Trises have received a rating 
respectively of 76-80; 66-72; 70-74; 77-81; 
68; 78-71; 83-84; 70-73; and 73-77. There 
is not a 90 among them, yet from them beau- 


tiful and satisfying 
made. With the way 
ing, a letter has just been handed me from 
a woman whose garden is noted for its 
beauty. For years she has been interested 
in Irises and has long terraces devoted to 
the bearded varieties. She says: “I have 
10 rated at 90, 58 and 80, and 25 at 70 and 
’ve come to the conclusion that the 80’s 
are the best! I do not care how high or 
how low an Iris rates, if it fits out my 
garden picture.” 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Iris Society held in early June in Boston, 
Mrs. H. G. Lloyd of Pennsylvania said, “I 
have been collecting Irises for thirty years 
and have never entirely discarded a single 
variety. When I decide to remove an Iris 
from my display planting for one I like bet- 
ter, three roots of the displaced variety are 
planted in a piece of ground which I call 
the Iris Morgue. In this way when Mr. 
Wister visited my garden this Spring I 
was able to give him blooms from forty 
varieties which he had never seen before. 
In these older and smaller Irises we often 
have valuable material for garden massing 
and for table decoration to which the giants 
are unsuited. I make a plea for retention 
of the better old sorts of good habit and 
color.” 

In time, no doubt, we shall have Iris 
catalogues offering under Old-fashioned 
Irises classic J. florentina (1500) and Pal- 
lida dalmatica (1600) along with other 
kinds of good garden value and clear color 
that people insist upon having as some now 
insist on certain old Roses. In some of our 
modern lists J. florentina fails to appear; 
which is a pity. 

In the short space of twenty years our 
enthusiastic Iris breeders have given us a 
great choice of form, color and growth with 
giants for the great gardens and liliputians 
for the smali. The advance has been phe- 
nomenal and is one of the important horti- 
cultural movements embraced in the two 
decades. It must be admitted that the in- 
troductions have comprised more giants 
than liliputians, but popular demand, as 
Dr. Everett of Nebraska points out, is 
turning the attention of breeders to this 
smaller type as well. 

Yesterday a landscape gardener chatting 
about his own garden said, “Some years ago 
I was given Iris Ballerine. This year in 
remaking my garden I passed it on: in en- 
tirety, to a friend who had larger space. It 
is sumptuous and beautiful but out of 
scale in my garden.” If he chooses for early 
bloom, Marocain and Glee; for intermediate, 
Fritjof and Nymph; for slightly later, Gold 
Crest and Rheingauperle, and for late, Tom 
Tit and La Neige, he will not only have 
Irises in scale, but will have a purple or 
violet-blue note in the first named, in each 
association running through a season of five 
to six weeks. This is an important color 
note of strength in our spring gardens. If 
this small garden has a dry terrace or top 
of a low wall, the purple note could be pro- 
longed by use of the small pumila J. atro- 
violacea which rarely fails. to show some 
bloom by mid-April, and Tom Tit often 
shows bloom until mid-June. The average 
gardener is rarely aware of the long season 
of bloom possible from this division alone 
of the great iris family. Perhaps our 
specialists will come to their aid by noting 
in parenthesis opposite the name the relative 
season of bloom as is being done by 
specialists in other indispensable plants for 
our gardens. This would be of great assist- 
ance to all gardeners and especially to those 


garden pictures are 
things have of focus- 
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unable to visit good collections at the 
varying periods of bloom. 

Of recently introduced Irises, Dauntless 
has taken popular fancy with its strong 
growth and warm “red” bloom which has a 
feeling of yellow rather than purple. In my 
garden, in association with Midgard which 
is a lovely yellow-pink, it made an attrac- 
tive spot; one for artists to rave over; and 
one which, in small quantity, gives dis- 
tinction to any garden. From Millet in 
France (from whom are some of our best 
garden Irises of recent years) we have 
Amneris. This has been in commerce six 
or seven years but seems not very well- 
known despite the fact that, as a late deep 
violet-blue, it draws and redraws attention 
in any collection. When it is abundant 
enough it may replace my beloved Othello 
for use in quantity. Of the newest and still 
expensive beyond most purses, is Haster 
Morn which seems to me, as I saw it grow- 
ing in Miss Grace Sturtevant’s garden, the 
best tall large white yet introduced. It 
originated in California and I have been 
told that Prof. Essig, the originator, did 


not allow the blood of the rather tender 
I. ricardi to enter into its parentage. 


Many of the varieties that originate in 
California, because of this blood, are not 
successful in our eastern gardens. Faster 
Morn had. wintered perfectly in Miss 
Sturtevant’s Massachusetts garden, and in 
comparison with the much talked of Wamb- 
liska—a blue-white of monstrous size and 
sprawly form—it is beyond comparison. 

In any case, whether other varieties are 
added to the garden or not, if those already 
there have been in place three or four years 
they will be needing lifting, dividing, and 
re-setting in well-fed ground. Early 
August division also helps to lessen the 
borer’s ravage because at this time the 
larvae—big greedy worms—are still in the 
rhizome and can be found easily. If the 
divided clumps are left in the shadow of 
trees or shrubbery overnight, the sawdust- 
like excreta will disclose the worm which 
can be traced and dug out of the rhizome. 
They will soon be dropping down into tne 
soil in the form of shining brown pupa 
cases, from which they emerge within a few 
weeks as dull-colored night moths. These 
begin at once to lay eggs at the base of the 
Tris foliage where they lie all Winter, to 
hatch into worms in May. Every big worm 
killed now will prevent many little worms 
in May, 1933. 

The clumps should be separated by 
pulling apart—never by cutting with a 
spade. The most obstinate clump yields to 
pulling first one way and then the other. 
There are natural divisions to guide the 
breaking of the rhizomes into one or two 
“fingers.” Throw away the worn out and 
rootless rhizomes. Cut the foliage back to 
four or five inches and, for easier trans- 
planting, trim the long straggling roots to 
five or six inches. A camp stool in the shade 
of a tree, a strong apron, garden gloves, and 
a good knife, make iris division a joy, not 
a job. 

In the preparation of the bed it must be 
kept in mind that if manure is used it 
should be well-rotted and well dug under, 
because the rhizomes do not like the touch 
of it. It is better to use bone meal for 
feeding and lime to sweeten the soil. Save 
the manure for plants that are greedy for 
it, like the Japanese Irises and Roses. 
Bearded Irises detest low positions and love 
to send their long roots through soil well 
aerated and drained. Coal ashes,’ coarse 
sand, and lime rubble, all are good materials 
with which to improve the condition of the 
soil. 

For immediate effect the plants should be 
placed three, or five, or nine in a group, 


(Continued on page 73) 
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The Peculiarities of Poison Ivy 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


WENTY years ago I conducted 
an investigation among the so- 
called persons who claimed or 
rather boasted of being immune to the 
poison of Poison Ivy plant. At that 
time, the result seemed to warrant the 
conclusion that those who claimed im- 
munity were strong users of Tobacco. 
Since that investigation, I have met a 
number of people who claimed to be 
immune from Poison Ivy’s offensive dis- 
position, who are not users of Tobacco 














in any form. On the other hand, I have 
since discovered that many of the very 
people who boasted of being immune 
have lived long enough to learn that they 
are not immune at all, for they have 
suffered much pain from handling or 
contacting with this vile plant. 

One of the most amusing experiences 
that has been mine for a long time came 
last year when an utter stranger called 
me over the telephone to request that 
I give her a good description of the 
Poison Ivy vine. As I proceeded with 
the description, she broke in at frequent 
intervals by saying “That’s it; that’s it!” 
She told me that six years previous when 
her husband purchased the new house in 
the virgin timber soil, she found a wild 
vine already growing by the side of her 
back porch, so she trained it up over 
a trellis, and that it pleased her very 
much. Indeed, she became quite fond 
of her new plant. In the meantime, 
during the entire six years she had a 
strange breaking out on her body. At 
times she was under a physician’s care. 
Now, she became suspicious of the vine’s 
good purpose, but not until I had 
deseribed it satisfactorily to her did she 
know that it was Poison Ivy, and that 
it was due to her brushing her body 
against it in passing that caused the 


irritation of the skin for a period of 
six years. Although she had been quite 
fond of the vine, her love turned sud- 
denly to disgust and she had it destroyed 
“root and branch.” 

And yet, there are other cases which 
we can scareely explain. For example, 
in December last year, a woman broke off 
in my presence a twig from an old Poison 
Ivy vine, chewed it up and swallowed 
the juice. She did it accidentally, or 
rather without examining the vine which 
had climbed an old cedar tree. She said 
she was quite susceptible to its poison. 
The surprise came when she experienced 
no ill effects from the blunder she had 


made. We know that Mules sometimes 
feast on Poison Ivy which seems to 
serve them well for some medicinal 
value. 


Random Nature Notes 


The common Fence Lizard of the 
eastern and central United States is ex- 
ceedingly swift, and is often referred to 
as an. Alligator Lizard. 


The Obese Chuckwalla is often referred 
to as the Alderman Lizard. 


B. G. Northrup, while secretary of the 
Connecticut Board of Edueation, was 
probably the first person to suggest the 
annual planting of trees under the diree- 
tion of State government. This was in 
1865. 

J. Sterling Morton seems to have been 
the first person to suggest the setting 
apart of a certain day each year for 
planting trees. In 1872 the custom was 
instituted in Nebraska, which gave us 
the first Arbor Day. 


The Mud-hen is sometimes referred to 
as the Clapper Rail. 





Nature Ornaments a Schoolyard 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


nessee, a Wild Sweet-Potato plant 

has ventured on the campus of its 
own accord and established itself so 
thoroughly in the clay soil that it is 
able to look after itself even though the 
ground is covered with a dense layer of 
crushed limestone rocks. There it mats 
itself in graceful clumps and spreads out 
in such artistic manners that one would 
likely think that some landscape gardener 
with a university training was furnish- 
ing the brains for beautifying these 
grounds. Every morning from June to 
September the last, it furnishes a fresh 
supply of beautiful flowers. 

The Wild, or Indian Potato, is a most 
interesting plant. It is a thrifty cre- 
ation, and it builds up a bank account 
of sugar and starches in the ground, in 
the form of a coarse Potato that weighs 
anywhere from four to twenty pounds. 
It was once used for food by the Ameri- 
can Indians, and it is the full cousin of 
the cultivated Sweet-potato that we have 
in the United States. It stores so much 
starch in its thick roots that even an 
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extreme drouth will not interfere with 
its growth and blossoming. Indeed, the 
Wild Sweet-Potato is depression-proof. 

One peculiar habit of the Wild Sweet- 
Potato (Ipomoea pandurata) is _ its 
peculiar habit of opening its large flower 
at half past three o’clock in the morn- 
ing to get in touch with one of the 
night-flying Hawkmoths; and then later 
on to meet the solitary black Bees that 
fly after daylight. The flowers close by 
noon, and solitary black Bees, will pur- 
posely crawl inside, one in each flower 
and let it shut them indoors. There they 
remain in their cozy room until the next 
morning, when they may gnaw a hole 
in the old blossom, make an exit, and 
are on hand at daybreak to beat the 
other insects into the newly opened blos- 
soms. One day finishes each flower, and 
opportunity, with it, comes and knocks 
at its door but one time. I have tried a 
number of experiments by fastening a 
cord around a bud that was ready to 
open. When I removed the band that 
evening, the flower did not open the next 
morning. Indeed, it never opened at all. 
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The Wild Sweet Potato Plant took up its 


itself in a soil that is covered with crushed 


abode on the campus of a school, 





and established 


limestone. There it beautifies the ground 
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Editorial Notes 

HE Utica Garden Club enjoyed two 

especially interesting programs dur- 
ing the year just closed. The first was 
two reels of motion pictures; one show- 
ing the scientific care of seeds through 
all stages up to their growth as young 
plants. The other, both fascinating and 
amusing, displayed seeds sprouting and 
seedlings growing; yes, actually grow- 
ing, and many times faster than “grow- 
ing like a weed.” As the seed had to 
be sprouted on top of the soil in order 
that they could be seen, the seed had 
no support for roots and stems, so that 
they soon tumbled over. Their weird 
actions made them look more like worms 
than plants. 

The second set of five very full reels, 
showed the bulb industry in Holland 
from the preparing of the ground to, 
not only creating and loading the bulbs 
onto ocean liners, but the sale of the 
flowers in some of the large cities of 
Europe. Naturally the speed of growth 
was accelerated many, many times, a 
thousand or more. 

We saw the roots growing on bulbs in 
Hyacinth giasses, the foliage going up 
and the buds developing and then open- 
ing, blossom by blossom. Fields of 
Tulips suddenly grew up, buds appeared, 
and next thing we knew, were in full 
bloom. Daffodils did likewise. A strange 
phase of the opening of the latter 
flowers was that the petals on expand- 
ing went over backwards first and then 
straightened up to normal position. 

If suddenly asked, “Do plants have 
the power to move?” one might say 
“No.” A few moments of thought how- 
ever would change that answer. Of 
course plants move as they grow, some 
faster than others. They also 
move when they turn toward the light; 
the flowers move when they open; and 
the seed pods move when they send their 
seeds forth into the world. Some use a 
lot of foree to do it too. All flower 
lovers would greatly enjoy these plant 
“movies.” 


much 


If you want a new hobby or interest, 
and have ground to spare, make a col- 
lection of some native species of plant; 
Violets, Mints, Trilliums or any others 
that appeal to you. If you think there 


are only three kinds of Violets; blue, 
yellow, and white; you have a surprise 





in store for you. And you may find an 
Ionidium,—a violet-like plant that seems 
to be rare in this locality. The flowers 
are blue, the upper petals short and 
lacking spurs. 


We have heard these combinations 
suggested as attractive;—purple Iris and 
Lemon Lilies; Larkspur and perennial 
Coreopsis; Forget-me-nots and Lilies-of- 
the-Valley; Pink Rambler and blue Del- 
phiniums; Lemon Lilies and blue Spider 
Lily (Spiderwort) with Japanese Iris. 
These would combine either in groups in 
the garden, or as arrangements in cut 
flowers. Also, in the garden, Hollyhocks 
in front of Arbor Vitae. 


The migration of Birds is greatly 
influenced by the food supply, but Birds 
that have already gone to the Gulf 
states or Mexico, or even farther, will 
not be lured back in Mid-winter by a 
small piece of suet tied to a tree. Take 
care of those that do come into your 
garden this Winter, and next year lure 
many more by assuring them in early 
Autumn that you intend to keep the 
larder well-filled all Winter. If they 
find food when they come into the gar- 
den after bugs and fruits in September 
and early October, they dre quite likely 
to remain as long as they see good 
prospects. 





Useful Hints for February 


OOKING through some other maga- 

zines to learn what they suggest as 
garden work for February, we find this 
on “Pruning: “I prefer to delay my 
pruning until near time for growth to 
begin. Then wounds start to heal over 
quickly. February fits into my scheme 
well, and usually finds me afield with 
pruning saw and shears.” 

Pruning should be done before the 
sap starts upward, which depends on the 
weather. Maple sap is gathered in this 
section anywhere from about the second 
week in March to. mid April. 


Very slow-germinating seeds may be 
started in flats in the house toward the 
end of the month, provided you are 
willing to give them the required atten- 
tion and have suitable windows, espe- 
cially in the kitehen, where there is 
moisture from cooking. February is 
however, rather too early for most indoor 
sowing in Central New York, as few 
plants can be set out safely before May 
20th. 


Keep the house plants well showered, 
as dust soon settles on their leaves and 
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clogs up the pores. They can not be 
expected to thrive in that condition. 
Dusty foliage, besides being unhealthful 
for the plants, is unsightly; and dust in 
a room, whether on plants or furnish- 
ings, is both dirty and unsanitary for 
the family. 


Has the seed order gone out yet? If 
not, cut it down to just what you are 
absolutely sure you ean use. Get fewer 
kinds but get the best. The only way to 
judge their quality is by dealing with 
firms you know are reliable. We often 


hear of wonderful results from seeds 
purchased at the “5 & 10.” Most stand- 
ard seeds are not over 10 cents a 


package, and it is only ordinary un- 
named varieties that can be obtained 
anywhere except of regular dealers. 
Northern-grown seeds are undoubtedly 
the best suited to this climate. Also in 
ordering shrubs and plants get them 
from as near home as possible. Some 
things one has to send to other sections 
for, but not many. 


Keep watch that no bare spots are left 
in the winter covering of snow. If it 
melts off in places, shovel more on from 
near-by banks. Spring killing, is much 
more common than winter killing, al- 
though it all comes under the latter 
name. Nature’s covering of snow is the 
best to be had while it lasts. 


This is one of the months when our 
winter birds suffer from lack of food. 
Alternating storms of snow, rain, and 
sleet, coat over the trees, shrubs, and 
tall weeds, so that insect eggs and 
cocoons, berries, and seeds, are inacces- 
sible. Birds do not die from the severity 
of the weather itself so much as they do 
from lack of food. 


It is not generally considered good 
policy to buy mixed seed, but in case of 
Primulas Elatior and Veris, the mixed 
seed are very well worth while, as charm- 
ing varieties may often be obtained at 
slight cost. The seed costs little and the 
plants take up little space (the first 
year anyway) so if some of them are 
worthless the loss is not great, and there 
is quite sure to be some specimens of 
outstanding merit and unusual charm. 
The Munstead strain with varying shades 
of yellow and white, is especially fine, 
and as mature plants are easily divided, 
satisfactory groups are soon established 
with little difficulty. A. F. 


If anyone wants annuals to come into 
blossom early in the season, the seeds 
must be sown early in February or 
March, either in a hothouse, hotbed, or 
coldframe; or lacking any of these in a 
warm sunny window. The window will 
do very well if the gardener has “an 
infinite capacity for taking pains,” but 
this capacity is quite essential if success 
is to be achieved, for the little plants 
need thoughtful care to keep up a 
healthy growth, and temperature, light, 
and water, must receive due attention. 

The dreaded and disastrous “damping 
off’ may be averted by sprinkling flowers 
of sulphur over the soil when the seeds 
are sown, using enough to make the soil 
look yellow, and repeating if it washes 
down into the soil. A. ¥. 
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Bird Life in the Garden 


BY MRS. H. K. PRESTON, (Cent. N. Y.) 


ean be pursued while gardening, 
walking, camping, or visiting woods 
and fields for any purpose. 

John Audubon started his career as a 
landseape painter, and while looking for 
subjects to paint, became interested in 
Birds, and afterwards developed into the 
well-known naturalist. 


' ‘HE study of Bird Life is one that 


John Burroughs says the study of 
Ornithology cannot be _ satisfactorily 
learned from books. One must have ex- 
perience with the Birds _ themselves. 


Stuffed svecimens and colored plates are 
a help, however, in identification. It is 
a wise idea to become quite familiar with 
these so that the moment a Bird is seen 
its name will be known; then observe 
its ways, its song, its eall, its flight, 
its haunts. Make notes, and upon reach- 
ing home compare them with the deserip- 
tion in a good bird book. Small pocket 
editions can be obtained very cheaply 
that can be taken on birding trips. The 
most important other aid is a good field 
glass. 

It is well to start in Winter. Study 
the winter visitor in your book and you 
will be surprised to learn how many we 
have. Many kinds can be coaxed into 
the city and to our gardens by a steady 
supply of food. 

Albert Field Gilmore states the spring 
migration lasts about eighty days, from 
early March to late May, and the fall 
migration from mid-August to Novem- 
ber or sometimes December. 

All Birds may be divided into four 
classes; permanent residents, like the 
Pheasant; summer visitors, such as 
Robins; winter visitors, as the Snow 
Buntings, and transients which stop dur- 
ing their migration only. 

Migration has been studied for a great 
many years, but no satisfactory reason 
has been found as yet. The food supply 
is the usual reason given. I like to think 
the Birds are on vacation and like to 
come back and rear their young as their 
parents did before them. What a delight 
it must be to get back where there are 
so many good things to eat and such 
beautiful surroundings. It has _ been 
observed that Birds nest where there is 
an abundance of food which suits their 
special needs. As, for instance, hard- 
biled Birds live on seed mostly, and 
naturally seek a home where the seeds 
of weeds and other plants are found. 
Robins having soft bills, must nest where 
they ean procure worms, berries, and 
other fruits. 

Some of the Birds, indeed many more 
kinds than most people realize, stop for 
food and rest in our city gardens. If 
they are quiet and somewhat secluded 
they may remain for a time; then if 
we watch carefully we may learn some- 
thing about them. 

A nesting-place having been found, 
and the nest finished, the mother to be, 
proceeds to lay the eggs, sometimes on 
conseeutive days and sometimes with an 
interval of several days between. Incu- 
bation varies, according to the species, 


from ten to twenty-one days. The little 
ones do not all hatch on the same day, 
but at intervals corresponding to the 
time between the laying of the eggs. 

All Birds are provided by nature with 
an oil eup from which they obtain oil 
for treating their feathers to keep them 
from getting wet. This is certainly a 
great benefit to our feathered friends. 
The feathers of Water Birds are so 
thoroughly oiled that they remain dry in 
spite of the fact that they are in the 
water most of the time. 

The Robin is one of our first spring 
visitors and belongs to the Thrush 
family. His “rain song” is considered 
a masterpiece by many students of bird 
life. Some of us however do not appre- 
ciate his vocal talent,—others love it. 
This Summer for the first time, I saw a 
Robin eating crumbs in the feeding sta- 
tion. Right on the heels of the Robins, 
come the Song Sparrows to spend the 
Summer with us, nesting in some low 
bushes very near the house. Fox Spar- 
rows stop for a few days and then are 
off to open pasture for Summer. 

There is a pair of Catbirds that 
spends the summer vacation with us. 
Sometimes they scold and sometimes they 
applaud the family, as we work about 
the garden. With the blooming of the 
fruit trees the Baitimore Oriole, a beauti- 
ful fellow, who goes singing about his 
business of supplying his own needs and 
ridding our trees of many insects. 

The smallest and dearest Bird of all 
is the Ruby-throated Humming Bird. It 
is said to be the only variety of the 
Hummer family east of the Rockies. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruby-throat arrive early 
in May and stay as late as September. 
There are some flowers that have the 
nectar hid so deep, that only the Hum- 
ming Bird, with its long slender bill and 
sliver of a tongue, can reach it and in 
doing so distribute the pollen by which 
the plants are perpetuated. This wee 
Bird squeakes something like a mouse 
when angry. I heard it for the first 
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time this Summer, in the Adirondacks. 
The only flowers we saw at the time 
were three or four beds of Monarda 
‘Beebalm.’ There must have been a 
dozen or fifteen Hummers darting about 
these beds and into a tall evergreen tree. 
It would seem as though there must have 
been more than one nest in that tree. 

The nest of the Humming Bird is said 
to be the most exquisite of our bird 
nests. It is made of plant down or 
cotton, packed very close and covered 
with lichen, bound on with cobweb, so 
that it resembles a knot on the limb. 
The tiny female lays two little white 
eggs, which require ten days for incu- 
bation. The young Birds stay in the 
nest for three weeks before they are able 
to fly, and are fed like young pigeons. 
When they first appear in the garden 
they look like bumble bees, or fat bugs 
with gauzy wings. 

In the Winter we have a number of 
Bird visitors, among them the Downy 
and Hairy Woodpeckers, Chickadees and 
Juneos. These come to the feeding 
station for their meals quite regularly. 

Notes on Bearded Irises 
(Continued from page 70) 
with each plant 9 or 12 inches apart and 
the nose or green tip of each rhizome point- 
ing outward in professional finish. Do not 
plant deeply. Spread the fibrous roots and 
firm well. Bring the loose soil over the 
rhizome taking care not to cover it more 
than one inch at most. This slight cover- 
ing helps at first to anchor the new roots 





‘starting from the back of the “fan.” The 


rhizome will find a way to get its back to 
the sun which it loves. If a drouth pre- 
vails, it is better to water well at planting 
time. With seasonable rains no watering 
is necessary. Bone meal can be applied on 
top of the beds or “drifts” after planting, 
and worked in by cultivation. In my own 
garden I use it at the rate of about a pint 
to fifteen feet of row, or sprinkle it until 
the ground is well frosted, like an early 
April swirl of snow. 

To guard against winter-heaving, all new 
plantings should have a mulch after the 
ground is frozen. Leaves held in place by 
brush, corn stalks, gladiolus stalks, excelsior, 
salt hay, or any material at hand that will 
shade the ground and still afford ventila- 
tion, will serve the purpose 





Entrance to Natural 
Park, Temiskaming, 
Que, Rock Garden 
on right, perennial 
border on left 
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History of the Gladiolus 


BY “FLORIUS.” 


(in The Australian Garden Lover) 


HIS article has been written in re- 
“T sponse to questions by a reader who 

requested “The Garden Lover” to deal 
with the history of the Gladiolus in an ex- 
tensive manner. 

Question 1—Who discovered the Gladiolus, 
and where and how? 

There are several species of Gladiolus 
found growing wild in Europe, and naturally 
these were taken into gardens to become in 
time favorite plants. According to Gerarde, 
Gladioli even in 1597 were important garden 
subjects. 

These were the species Gladiolus segetum 
and communis. G. byzantinus was intro- 
duced prior to 1629. These Gladioli were 
called corn flags. G. blandus was _ intro- 
duced in 1774, and Gladiolus cardinalis and 
floribundus in 1789. 

About 1750 the Gladioli of South Africa 
began to be grown in Europe. 

The species of Gladioli came from 
Western Asia, Southern Europe, and South 
Africa. The fifteen species from the former 
region are of low, slender growth, with only 
a few flowers on the spike. They are early- 
flowering, more or less hardy, and must be 
planted in Autumn. The South African 
species are not widely grown in gardens, 
but it is to them that we owe our modern 
large-flowering and magnificent Gladiolus. 

Question 2—Who first started cultivation 
of the Gladiolus in England and Australia? 

One of the first to be mentioned as a 
grower of Gladioli was Richard Salisbury, 
who at a meeting of Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1812 mentioned Gladiolus cardin- 
alis as a rare plant he had grown. 

The species were mainly grown then. 

The well-known Gladiolus Colvielli was 
raised in 1823 at Colville’s nursery, Chel- 
sea, England, from G. soncolor fertilized by 
the pollen cardinalis. 

It is interesting to note that at least one 
hybrid variety is mentioned in Sweet’s 
book, a publication of the time, which is 
often referred to, published nearly a 
century ago. It was not long after this that 
Gladioli began to be listed in catalogues. 


The earlier attempts to hybridize Gladioli 
appear to have been made by Dean Herbert, 
of Manchester, in 1818, and he made vari- 
ous crosses between the species. It will be 
observed that the Gladioli at this time 
were small flowering. 

In 1841 came Gandavensis, the start of 
modern Gladioli. 

John Standish began to grow seedlings 
in England in 1860. 

Kelway’s, a well-known firm of English 
horticulturists, sent out their first varieties 
in 1866. 

Our modern large-flowering Gladioli were 
launched upon the world! 

In Australia the nurseries always stocked 
Gladioli. The firm of Yates, sold Gladiolus 
seed, and from this many got their first 


stocks together. This was 25 years ago. 
Mr. Caley Smith, of Aldgate, South 
Australia, and Dr. Pooler, of the same 


place, were active about 30 years ago in 
making Gladiolus hybrids, and several of 
their varieties are still in the Australian 
trade, notably “Atalanta” and “Helios.” 
The late Thomas Rattray, of Ballarat, 
raised a splendid Gladiolus in “Mrs. T. 
Rattray,” a variety which has been the 
parent of many present-day champions. 
Errey Brothers must be included in the 
pioneers of Australian Gladioli growing 
and raising. ; 


Question 3.—The different growers who 
have raised it to the position it holds to- 
day, not including the present-day growers 
who are well known? 

One of the first to improve the Gladiolus 
was Eugene Souchet, the head gardener of 
the Pare de Fontaineblau in France, who 
began to be interested in Gladioli in 1845. 
He crossed some varieties received from 
Belgium with the old English varieties then 
in cultivation. 

In “Dahlias, Gladioli and Begonias,” 
edited by H. H. Thomas, it is stated that 
the earlier hybrids or cross-breeds of which 
there appear to be definite records were 
raised about 1837 by M. Beddinghaus, 
gardener to the Due d’Aremberg at Enghien. 
He cites G. psittacinus and G. cardinalis, 
both South Africian plants, as the first 
types used for cross-breeding. It is, how- 
ever, evident from the records of writers 
between that date and 1850 that at least 
three other species, G. blandus, G. oppositi- 
florus and G. ramosus, were a good deal 
used by the hybridists of that time. 

Apparently the stock of bulbs of these 
early Continental hybrids was obtained by 
the famous Ghent nurseryman Louis van 
Houtte. He continued the work of cross- 
ing and selection and gave his flowers the 
name of Ghent or Gandavensis hybrids. 

The great Dean Herbert, famous in the 
annals of British gardening of about the 
same date, took an active part in the rais- 
ing and cultivating of Gladiolus hybrids. 
The species, among others, he is said to 
have largely used were G. psittacinus and 
G. oppositiflorus. Records tell us that M. 
Souchet was actively engaged at Fontaine- 
blau in crossing and re-crossing wild Gladioli 
with the best of the early hybrids until, 
in 1852, he placed on the market named 
varieties which showed a remarkable ad- 
vance in the size and color of the flowers. 

In the first Gandavensis hybrids, the 
flowers were described as rich crimson, 
marked with yellow, but it was not long 
before considerable variation in the color 
of the blooms was obtained. 

Compared with the present-day Gladioli, 
the earlier and typical Gandavensis flower 
spike was not so robust, the blooms were 
closely set on the spikes, with often eight 
or ten flowers open at one time. As one 
might expect, great attention was necessary 
in the cultivation of the typical Ganda- 
vensis hybrids. In general, they lacked the 
vigor evident in the up-to-date varieties of 
to-day, and more care was necessary to 
select suitable positions and the prepara- 
tion and cultivation of the ground. 

The introduction of Gladiolus purpureo- 
auratus from South Africa in 1872 was 
taken advantage of by Lemoine, of Nancy. 
He crossed it with the best of the Ganda- 
vensis hybrids, and as early as_ 1875 
catalogued the first of the strain or type 
known as Lemoinei hybrids. One of the 
Lemoinei hybrids is still widely grown. 
This is “Baron J. Hulot,” a magnificent 
indigo blue. 

Lemoine then crossed another South 
Africian species, Gladiolus Saundersii, with 
his Lemoinei hybrids. These were named 
Lanceianus type and were distributed first 
in 1883. 

Meanwhile, Kelway and Burrell, in Eng- 
land, were busy in raising new varieties, 
which at the time were thought much of. 

Max Leichtlin, at Baden Baden, crossed G. 
Saundersii with the Gandavensis varieties, 
when it was introduced from South Africa 
in 1871. Mr. John Lewis Child secured 
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the entire stock of these bulbs, and they 
were sent to America. In 1882 came the 


‘first of the Childsii hybrids on the market. 


H. H. Groff, in Canada, took up the 
running, and some of his hybrids in After- 
glow, Blue Jay, Dawn and Peace are still 
listed. 

Since those years Gladioli are so mixed 
that they are no longer listed as Lemoinei, 
Nanceianus or Gandavensis types. 

G. primulinus, named because the flowers 
are primrose yellow, was first introduced 
in 1887. This species has given us a re- 
markable race of Gladioli valuable for gar- 
den decoration and cutting. 

It is interesting to state that, in the 
middle of last century Gladioli spikes were 
often put in bottles which were buried in 
the ground so that the uninitiated would 
suppose they were flowering in these spots! 
So much for changes in custom. 


Question 4—The different types and 
classes and how they were made? 
To-day, in the large-flowering varieties, 


only one class is recognized, and that is a 
spike with many flowers open at once, and 
the florets well spaced on the one side— 
that is briefly. Then there are grandiflorus 
primulinus types, which are large-flowering 
primulinus crosses; and the primulinus 
types proper, smaller-flowering primulinus 
hybrids. . 

The Primulinus Gladiolus, original is a 
species with yellow hooded florets poised 
like butterflies on slender, yet strong grace- 
ful stems, found in the vicinity of the 
Victoria Falls, growing in its very mist 
and spray. 

The Herald Gladioli are spring-flowering 
varieties. These bloom before the Nana 
varieties and have larger and _ stronger 
flowers and stems. They might well be 
called Nanus grandiflorus. 

Gladioli Tubergeri are an entirely new 
race, somewhat similar to Gladioli Colvillei. 
They grow much taller, with very much 
larger flowers, of which there are more than 
half a dozen in bloom at the same time. 

The early flowering Gladioli comprise 
Nana varieties, and Nana crossed with 
Ramosus varieties. These were, prior to 
the advent of the primulinus hybrids, very 
popular, but in latter years are somewhat 
scarce in our gardens. The principal 
representative is Colvillei alba, “The 
Bride,” pure white. These varieties are 
bound to come back in popular favor, as 
the Gladiolus itself (large-flowering va- 
rieties) is recognized for its supreme 
beauty. ; 

Gladioli Praecox are grown in Europe to 
a limited extent. These hybrids are moré 
free-flowering than the ordinary Gladioli. 
The average plant will give three to four 
perfect flower spikes with four or five large 
well-opened flowers. They grow about five 
feet in height. 

The Laciniated and Snapdragon types of 
large flowering Gladioli are also listed and 
enjoy some measure of popularity. 

Gladioli species number about 162, many 
of the same being in cultivation. One of 
the commonest is Gladiolus Byzantinus, the 
Turkish Corn Flag, of old. Purple in hue 
it is a fine flower, if well grown. Gladiolus 
Tristis is slightly scented. G. Cardinalis 
has long sprays of large bright red flowers 
with white throat markings. Many of the 
species do well in rock gardens. One of the 
species has flowers which bloom before the 
leaves appear. 

The types and classes were made by cross- 
ing the species and varieties. 

In recent years H. Prino; of Wisbech. 
Cambs., have raised what are termed 
Princianus Gladiolus. These are the result 
of crossing G. Colvillei with the primulinus 
hybrids. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary 
From the Catalogues 
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This is the first article of what we | 
hope will be a regular feature. Too many 
American garden lovers plant the same 
varieties year after year, and so miss 
one of the greatest pleasures in garden- 
ing ;—the successful growing of a new 
flower personality. 

Perhaps catalog makers are partially 
to blame for this. The necessary use of 
scientific names, the limitations of color 
descriptions, the high cost of colored il- 
lustrations, all leave so much to the 
imagination that the catalog reader is 
tempted to re-order the same mixed | 
packets that have been satisfactory in | 
the past. | 

Through this column, THE FLOWER | 
GROWER hopes to break down this bar- 
rier between the gardener and his en- | 
joyment of new and little-known flow- | 
ers. The writer of this new department, 

| 





who has tested many new sorts before 
their general introduction in America, 
will review each month several new or 
little-known 
catalogs. 


flowers listed in current 


—THE EDITOR. 








ODAY the 1933 seed catalogs arrived, 

and I have spent most of the day 
renewing acquaintances with old friends, 
and meeting new ones. They are such 
delightful personalities that perhaps you, 
too, would like to meet them. 


CANTERBURY BELLS 

Here is a new friend from an old family 
that I found particularly attractive. For 
years, I have dreaded the coming of spring 
because of the damage it would reveal 
among my plantings of Campanula medium, 
the old-fashioned Canterbury Bell. This 
lovely flower was never really at home in 
America: it craved the moister, milder 
climate of England. .But now the plant 
wizards have perfected an annual variety 
of the Canterbury Bell which will bloom in 
six months or less from seed. While it is 
available only in mixed colors, rose, pink, 
blue and white, we can overlook this defect 
in the pleasure in plants that will produce 
from six to eight spikes, two and a half 
feet tall, in July from February-sown seed. 


POOR MAN’S WEATHER GLASS 


One seedsman did me an _ unconscious 
service in identifying for me a low-growing 
annual in my garden which has been a 
favorite edging plant of mine for three 
years. I gathered seed in th» garden of an 
old deserted farm, but was never able to 
identify it. From the illustration in one 
catalog I now know that it is Anagallis 
grandiflora; the Pimpernel or Poor Man’s 
Weather Glass. The vivid blue and scarlet 
flowers that cover the plant all Summer 
long will close at the approach of stormy 
weather: hence its common name. It must 
have a sunny position to do well. The 
catalog also tells me that there is a clear 
blue variety, Anagallis grandiflora coerulea. 


COCKSCOMBS 

I once had a superior attitude towards 
the Celosia, commonly known as Cocks- 
comb, and used to call it “that red-vegetable 
flower.” But last Fall I attended a fashion- 
able wedding in which the bridesmaids car- 
ried the loveliest wine-red bouquets I have 
ever seen, harmonizing beautifully with the 
Fort Monmouth Dahlias of the bride’s 
bouquet. These were made of my despised 
Cockscomb, combined with pure white Car- 
nations. The stiff, formal texture of the 
two flowers combined beautifully. In spite 
of the scoffing of my gardening neighbors, 
I am going to sneak a corner of my garden 
for a few plants of this particular variety, 
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which is called Miracle Cockscomb. The 
plants are from two to three feet tall, and 
in full bloom from early September until 
cut down by frost. 
GALLARDIAS 
Another pet dislike of mine, is the old- 
fashioned Gallardia, which combines two 
strong colors that are continually at war 
with each other, so that the sound of their 
quarreling disturbs the peace of the entire 
garden. But this year the catalog offers 
Gallardia Burgundy, a new solid-color in 
wine-red, which comes from 60% to 70% 
true from seed. Except for color, the older 
Gallardias are ideal plants, blooming from 
June to September, with long, stiff stems 
that make them perfect for cutting. So I 
am going to give this new-comer a trial. 
VERBEN AS 
I ran across another old friend in the 
person of the Verbena Lavender Glory. 
The last bouquet from my garden in 1932 
contained five stalks of this delicately- 
scented lavender beauty. The individual 
florets in the head were at least half-an- 
inch across. As far as I know, it is the 
only scented true Verbena. (The so-called 
lemon Verbena is really Aloysia citriodora). 
There is nothing to take the place of the 
true Verbenas for Fall bloom, and Lavender 
Glory is one of the best of these. 
COREOPSIS 
I suppose that there are but few 
gardeners in the country who have not at 
some time or other fought the wealth of 
seedlings left by Coreopsis lanceolata 
grandiflora. Yet for all its greedy habit, 
we would be hard put to find a substitute 
for this grand Yellow Daisy, as most people 
call it. I was delighted to learn that the 
hybridizer had been busy on this species, 
and now offers us the Mayfield Giant, a 
new variety of Australian origin, which 
produces a larger plant, with larger flowers, 
on longer, stiffer stems, and with wider ray 
petals. We have needed a larger variety 
to combine with the blue of the giant 
hybrid delphiniums for striking- bouquets. 
Now that we have it, I am going to give 
it a trial. 
MICHAELMAS DAISIES 
While the Michaelmas Daisies are lovely 
flowers, they are so vigorous as to be out 
of place in the small garden, and bloom 
so late that they leave green gaps in the 
floral picture for most of the garden year. 
Fortunately, Aster amellus compacta, which 
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is only one-and-a-half feet tall, is a minia- 
ture counterpart of the larger species. In 
September and October, it is literally 
covered with rosy mauve flowers. A taller 
growing variety, Aster amellus hybridus, 
comes in a wider range of blues, and grows 
about thirty inches high. Both of these 
can be used in the rock garden. 
COLUMBINES 

I was delighted to see that many seeds- 
men now list the strain of Columbines 
known as Dobbie’s Imperial Hybrids. While 
I don’t favor mixed colors in seeds, | am 
not sorry that I purchased a packet of 
this strain in Scotland in 1930, even if I 
did have to give away many, many plants, 
whose colors would not fit into my color 
scheme. These are unquestionably the 
finest Aquilegias available today. For one 
thing, the plants are unusually vigorous: 
my seedlings were twice the size of other 
strains planted at the same time, The ¢olor 
range is extraordinary. The petals are so 
broad that they overlap in many instances. 
The large flowers have one disadvantage, in 
that they suffer in high winds. 

SINGLE ANNUAL ASTERS 

It is interesting to note that many seeds- 
men are beginning to recognize the beauty 
of Single Annual Asters. I remember with 
amusement the scorn of our iceman, who 
pointed at mine and said in a superior tone 
“T got doupple.” He refused to believe me 
when I told him that I actually wanted 
singles. These lovely single Marguerite 
Asters are much more vigorous than many 
doubles, and the bright-yellow centers con- 
trast beautifully with the ray petals. They 
make ideal cut flowers. By starting them 
early, they can be had in bloom from early 


. July until frost. 


BACKHOUSE HYBRID LILIES 

For a number of years I have wanted to 
own specimens of the famous Backhouse 
Hybrid Lilies. But even English catalogs 
list them at many, many shillings for the 
cheapest, and several pounds are asked for 
the better ones. I have just discovered that 
one American seedsman is listing seeds of 
this fine hybrid strain. While the colors 
vary from purple to pale straw-yellow, al- 
most every: seedling should be desirable. 
Of course, since they are of Lilum Martagon 
parentage, the seedlings will take from 
three to five years to bloom. But then, 
what is five years to a Lily? 


R. M, Carweton, (IIl.) 


























My Driveway Gates which are home-made. The posts and ocross-bars are painted same color, a colonial yellow; the 
folding gates are painted aluminum; the iron work and grilis are painted black; and the silhouettes are cut from 


thin material and painted biack. 


The reverse side of panels are a scroll design in black.—A. T. St. John, (Sask.) 
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Something for Gus Children | 


CONDUCTED BY ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 
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Bible Stories 

OU children remember the story about 

a boy by the name of Joseph who was 
sold by his brothers, because they did not 
love him and were unkind to him. The 
boy was sold to some men who finally sold 
him as a slave to an officer in the army of 
the king of Egypt. Joseph found himself 
down in Egypt where he saw the Nile River, 
the big temples and pyramids. How dif- 
ferent from his own home with his father. 

Joseph was a good kindly boy who did 
his work well, and his new master soon 
grew to love him and trusted everything 
he had to Joseph to take care of it. The 
master’s wife did not like Joseph because 
he would not do wrong things to please 
her, and she told her husband that Joseph 
had done a wicked thing that Joseph had 
not done at all. Joseph was sent to prison, 
but even here he was kind and tried to help 
others in the prison and was soon placed 
in charge of the other prisoners. 

The king became angry with two of his 
servants, who were sent to this prison, and 
while there they had a dream. Now in 
early Bible times, God often talked to 
people by dreams and there were some 


men who could tell what these dreams 
meant. God told Joseph what the dreams 
meant and they really happened just as 


Joseph said. 

Finally the king himself had a dream, 
but no one could tell what it was. Finally 
one of these men told about the boy Joseph 
who had told him his dream and the king 
sent for Joseph. God again told Joseph 
what the dreams were and Joseph told the 
king. His dream meant that there would 
be seven years of plenty and followed by 
seven years of famine (when they had 
nothing to eat and people were starving). 
This really did happen, but the king put 
Joseph in charge of the country and by 
his plan there was a plenty of food saved 
during the good years so that when the 
famine came there were great barns filled 
full of food stuffs, so none of the people 
had to starve and many people came from 
other countries to buy things to eat. 





How a Dream Helped Peggy 
EGGY, go practice your music lesson, 
called Mother from the kitchen. ‘Well, 

pretty soon,” replied her daughter from the 
depths of the big davenport where she was 
reading a very interesting book. The clock 
on the mantle ticked on, nothing was to 
be heard except the turning of the pages, 
as Peggy read page on page. 

“Peggy,” called her mother sharply,” are 
you going to practice?” “Yes Mother,” re- 
plied Peggy as she laid aside her book. 

Walking over to the shiny new piano, 
she sat down on the bench, and picking up 
her seale book, began playing. Her mind 
was on her story while her fiingers wandered 
mechanically over the keys. Taking up the 
new piece, she began playing over the easy 
parts but stumbled over the hard part. 

“Peggy,” called Mother, “go back and 
play that hard part carefully and count.” 
“T can’t count, Mother,” wailed poor Peggy. 
She laid her head down on the keyboard 
and closed her eyes. 

Up on top of the piano stood a queer- 
looking little instrument that reminded one 
of a clock when it ticked. Presently Peggy 
heard a queer squeaky voice say, “Why 
don’t you ask me to help you count?” 
“Mercy,” cried Peggy “What was that?” 
“It is I, your little friend the Metronome,” 
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replied the voice. “I will help you count.” 

The pendulum began to swing back and 
forth keeping exact time. “One, two, three, 
four,’ swung the pendulum. “See how easy 
it is to keep good time. Musie is not very 
pretty without correct time.” “Oh,” said 
Peggy with delight, “I know I can count 
with you,” and she began to play as the 
metronome counted. What fun they had. 

Peggy opened her eyes, gazing about her 
in surprise, “Why I have been asleep,” she 
said, just as Mother called from the kitchen, 
“Peggy it is nearly suppertime and you 
have not touched your lesson.” 

“Oh, Mother,” answered the little girl, 
“IT know how to count now, the metronome 
taught me how.” Reaching up she started 
the little machine, and sure enough it ticked 
away just like it did in the dream. 





Something for Busy Fingers 

HIS month we have patterns for the 

boy and girl dolls to match the Mama 
and Papa dolls of last month. In size, 
these should be only about half as large as 
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As with the others, 
dotted lines and cut on the 


the grown-up pattern. 
fold on the 
heavy ones. 





Our Nature Study 

OU know this is the month (February) 

when the saying sbout the Old Ground- 
hog seeing his Shadow, comes. The second 
day of February is called “Groundhog Day.” 
The Groundhog is really a Woodchuck, and 
is a real live animal, although the idea 
that if he sees his shadow on that day 
there will be six weeks more of Winter, 
is purely a myth. 

The Woodchuck is a member of the 
squirrel family, but he is much bigger and 
stouter than the tree Squirrels and not as 
graceful; however he has a squirrel face 
and looks much like his cousins. In color 
he is brownish-yellow with very dark-brown, 
almost-black feet. The head is dark brown 
with light cheeks. His tail is short, and al- 
though bushy, it is not very big. 

The Woodchucks are at home in meadows 
and old orchards but a few seem to like to 
live just at the edge of a forest. These 
animals have stout claws which help them 
to dig, as they are great diggers and when 
it is necessary they can climb also. He 
lives in holes in the ground. 

The home consists of a long tunnel slant- 
ing downward quite a ways then straighten- 
ing out, having a large door with a big 
pile of sand around the top. There are 


usually one or two doorways leading out 
the back, with no sand around them, but 
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carefully hidden in the tall grass for safety 
from his enemies. This tunnel grows a 
little smaller down a little ways and has 
a nice room at the bottom with usually 
two or three other rooms near by. The 
babies (usually six or eight of them) are 
born in the room in a nest lined with grass 
and leaves. They stay here until they are 
large enough to care for themselves. 
Woodchucks are not like Squirrels when 
it comes to food. Instead of nuts they like 
green food such as vegetables, and clover 
and grass. During the Winter the animals 
sleep all Winter like the Bears do, as food 
is too hard to find at that time of year. 





Book Reviews 
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THE LAWN. By Lawrence S. Dickinson. 
Twelve full-page illustrations. 128 pp. 
Orange Judd Publishing Company, New 
York. Price $1.25. 

A part of the topics concisely treated in 
this little volume are, Preparation of the 
Seed Bed, Seed Selection and Planting, 
Fertilizing, Controlling Both Plant and 
Insect Pests, General Maintenance, and The 
Selection, Operation, and Care of Lawn 
Mowers. A series of useful tables com- 
pletes a valuable handbook for the making 
and upkeep of the lawn. 


JIMMIE, THE STORY OF A _ BLACK 
BEAR CUB. By Ernest Harold Baynes. 
Profusely illustrated with photographs by 
the author. 145 pp. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Price $1.60. 

That this book has entered upon its fifth 
edition speaks well for its popularity. It is 
the life story of one of the jolliest, most 
mischievous bear cubs that ever had a lov- 
ing master. ‘‘Jimmie” is brimming over with | 
rollicking humor and, at times, with what 
the author calls “intentional ‘deviltry.’” 
No animal is in many instances so intensely 
human as a bear cub, and not even a 
monkey can be more comical. The book is 
one that old and young will enjoy equally, 
and that no one who has seen it will will- 
ingly put aside until it has been read. 


BIRDS THE INDIANS KNEW. 
C. Ahlers. 
248 pp. 
Chicago. 


By Lena 

Illustrated by Lucille Enders. 
Albert Whitman and Company, 
Price $2.00. 

Here are familiar descriptions of fifty- 
eight birds, many of which we know at 
least by sight. Woven into these intimate 
bird lives are many beautiful Indian 
legends, showing how keen the perception 
of the aborigirfes and how intimately their 
religious beliefs were mingled with their 
natural surroundings. Gems of bird poetry 
add to the value of an interesting book of 
nature and legend. 


OUTDOORLAND. By Robert W. Cham- 


bers. Illustrated in Color by Reginald 
Birch and Elizabeth Shippen Green. 312 
pp. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. Price $2.50. 


This is an enchanting Alice-in-Wonder- 
land book in which Geraldine and Peter 
talk with Nature’s children instead of with 
imaginary people; learn their ways of liv- 
ing, their doings, and their dangers. The 
story instinctively creates a joy in all life 
and intensifies the joy of living. It helps 
one to the other fellow’s side of life, 
be he a robin, brook trout, chipmunk, 
butterfly, or only a grasshopper or cater- 
pillar. The bedtime story of the old apple 
tree, as given in the closing chapter, comes 
as a benediction from a world which has 
been proven to be altogether beautiful. 


Bessie L. Putnam, ( Penna.) 
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Gladiolus for Greenhouse 
Forcing 
To THE EDITOR: 

Are Gladioli successfully forced in the green- 
houses? What are some of the best varieties 
for that purpose? At what time are they 
usually started? Is there any special method 
of procedure to follow? 

J. W. PETERSON, (Wash.) 

Answer :—Yes, the Gladiolus is used very 
successfully and very extensively for greei- 
house forcing. 

Varieties best for greenhouse forcing are 
usually the early varieties, but some of the 
later ones do well for this purpose. Varie- 
ties which are rugged growers are gener- 
ally selected. 

In the North, Gladiolus bulbs are some- 
times set in the benches as early as Janu- 
ary 15th, but usually about February Ist 
to the 15th, and up to April Ist, at which 
time they can generally be planted out- 
side. 

No special handling is necessary in the 
greenhouse, other than that which would 
apply to general greenhouse stock. Glads 
are often planted among Carnations with 
success, 

Readers who have had experience with 
Gladiolus in greenhouses can _ probably 
answer the above question more fully than 
I have been able to answer it. 

MADISON COOPER. 








Trouble from Dropping Fruit 
To THE EbDIToR :-— 

Can you give me some information concerning 
my fruit trees growing on our Summer home 
grounds at Shelter Island, N. Y.? They are 
apple, peach and pear trees, with some cherry. 
They are about four years old and blossom and 
set fruit. The fruit, however, never matures, 
falling off at an early stage. The roots are 
well fertilized and the trees themselves appear 
healthy. Could it be the salty atmosphere? 

Answer:—It is a good guess that the 
fruit drops because the trees are young. 
This will correct itself. At the same time 
it may be due to insect or fungus attack. 
Apple scab and brown rot of stone fruits 
are often severe in regions where the 
humidity is high. You can be certain as 
to whether this is the trouble or not by 
examining the fruits for discolored spots, 
and for insect tunnelings and stings. 

It is very likely that the curculio is in- 
volved in the dropping of peaches and that 
the maggot is concerned with the cherries 
and the apples. 

For the control of troubles on the peach 
it would be well for you to spray the trees 
(1) with lime-sulphur, 6% gallons in 100 
gallons of water in early Spring before 
the buds have swollen; again (2) when 
the shucks are falling, with 25 lbs. dry- 
mix sulphur-lime, 8 lbs. extra hydrated 
lime, 2 Ibs. lead arsenate, in water to make 
100 gallons; (3) two weeks later, spray 
with 25 lbs. dry-mix sulphur-lime in water 
to make 100 gallons. 

In case of the cherry you should use 
(1) lime-sulphur 2% gallons, lead arse- 
nate 2% lbs., in water to make 100 gal- 
lons, applied when the petals are falling; 
(2) the same spray when the shucks have 
fallen from the growing fruit; (3) the 
Same spray when Early Richmond fruits 
first show color; (4) the same spray about 
10 days later. 

For apples try (1) delayed dormant 
spray when the leaves of the blossom buds 
are out one-fourth to one-half inch, using 
2% gallons lime-sulphur, 3 Ibs. lead 





arsenate, one pint nicotine sulphate, in 
water to make 100 gallons; (2) calyx 
spray when the last of the petals are 
falling, using 2% gallons’ lime-sulphur 
and 3 lbs. lead arsenate in water to make 
100 gallons; (3) the same spray about the 
first of July. . 

For the pear use (1) cluster bud spray, 
when the blossom buds have separated in 
the cluster, using 11 gallons lime-sulphur 
in water to make 100 gallons; (2) calyx 
spray soon after the petals have fallen, 
using 2 lbs. copper sulphate, 3 lbs. lead 
arsenate, and 30 lbs. hydrated lime in 
water to make 100 gallons. 

Of course, it might be that dry weather 
is responsible for the dropping of the 
fruit, or any one of a number of factors 
involving nutrition. At all events, you 
will find it worthwhile to spray the fruit 
as has been suggested if you really wish 
good fruit. 

H. B. T. (in Rural New Yorker) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


HARDINESS OF LAWN GRASS SEED 

Will freezing weather destroy the germi- 
nation of Kentucky Blue Grass, or other 
lawn grass seed, if sown in late Fall,—say 
November; or if sown in early Spring,— 
say about March? 

Many farmers sow red clover in March, 
even before frost is out of the ground, and 
freezing does not seem to hurt it any. Does 


the same rule apply to Kentucky Blue 
Grass and other lawn grass seed? 
W. D. Rorttcer, (N. Y.) 


MILDEW ON LUPINES, ETC. 

I have had trouble with mildew on 
Lupines, Delphiniums, and the pink 
Michaelmas Daisy, and would like to know 
if any reader can tell me the cause of this 
and suggest a remedy. 

Mrs. BELLE FELTHOUSE, (Idaho) 


GRASSES OR PLANTS FOR PLANTING UNDER 
TREES 

What is recommended for planting under 

shade trees in place of grass. I have this 

problem in my yard at home where I have 

a large maple tree under which I am trying 
to get some plant growth. 

L. A. EBNER, (Ind.) 


FORCING PLANTS AND BULBS IN THE HOUSE 
Can I take up my Lily-of-the-Valley pips 
and my Violets and force them in the 
house? How long before they will bloom? 
How soon will Tulips, Poet’s Narcissi, 
Paper Narcissi, Hyacinth, and Daffodils 
bloom when forced in the house? 
E. M. CoLLinewoop, (Mass. ) 


PERUVIAN DAFFODILS DO NOT BLOOM 
Will some reader tell me through this 
department why my Peruvian Daffodils do 
not bloom? Have had them several years 
and they have only bloomed once. 
Mrs. C. C. GRIFFITH, (Ohio.) 









ARBOR-VITAE AND JUNIPER DIE 

I wonder if some reader can tell me why 
our Arbor-Vitae and Juniper trees are 
dying? We planted six of them a year ago 
last Fall, and they came through the Win- 
ter well and grew up splendidly all Sum- 
mer. In August, we trimmed and shaped 
them, and in September we noticed a lot 
of dead branches inside next to the main 
stem of the tree. We thought it might 
be the drouth as some are near the house 
and the cornice extends over them, so we 
dug trenches around them and poured in 
water, four or five gallons at a time every 
second day. 

Our soil is naturally heavy clay. In 
planting we dug big holes and mixed in 
compost and a good rich earth, and the 
trees did well all Summer. 

Could the trimming in August have 
caused the trouble? Should these ever- 
greens have an acid soil? 

Any help will be much appreciated. 

Mrs. FrRANcEsS M. Hoyt, (Va.) 


SOAPSUDS GOOD FOR PLANTS? 


I saw an item in THE FLOWER GROWER 
to the effect that soap-suds is good for 
plants because it contains potash. Now 
maybe this party still does the old-fash- 
ioned way of leaching hardwood ashes and 
making soft soap, which is made of caus- 
tic potash, hence contains potash. My 
grandmother made soap that way, and 
when she died we used up what soft soap 
she had left. But when my mother made 
soap, she bought lye (caustie soda, or 
sodium hydroxide), and made hard soap. 
And I buy mine, which of course is hard 
soap, made of sodium hydroxide, or caustic 
soda. Potash makes soft seap; soda makes 
hard soap; I never studied chemistry, but 
I read this fact in an elementary chemistry 
textbook. 

Now, as very few use soft soap nowa- 
days, the question remains, is soda bene- 
ficial to plants? I would like to know; 
I have often wondered if I should throw 
the washwater on the garden. My mother 
used to put hers on the rhubarb. Soda is 
applied in the form of nitrate of soda 
sometimes, but I never heard the soda part 
of the combination did any good. Some 
put chloride of soda, or common salt, on 
the asparagus. 

I take it that soda does not harm plants, 
in certain forms at least, but does it do 
them any special good? 

Mrs, ALFRED CUMMINS, 


AMARYLLIS JO*INSONI 


( Minn. ) 


Will some reader give me some much 
needed advice as to the growing of the 


Johnsoni variety of Amaryllis? I planted 
the bulb last February in good garden soil 
in an eight-inch pot. Since then it has 
put out only one leaf, and that has turned 
yellow and died. The bulb is still alive, 
but no leaves appear. What must I do to 
make it grow and bloom? 


SOIL FOR GERBERA 
After having seen a wonderful bed of 
Gerbera Jamesonii in Egypt, I would like 
to give this flower a trial in my garden. 
Can any reader living in the corn belt, 
advise me as to what soil this plant re- 
quires and how it is propagated best; by 
seed, or by cuttings of side shoots? 
K. PFEIFFER, (Iowa.) 
PROPAGATING ENGLISH IVY 
Can some reader tell me how to start 
English Ivy, or other Ivies, from cuttings? 
Can this be done at any season, or is there 
a best time? 


Mrs. FrRanK S. Scova, (N. Y.) 











ANSWERS 


DOES CUTTING FLOWER SPIKE AFFECT VALUE 
OF GLADIOLUS BULBS? 

In answer to Geo. W. 
Borden, (Okla.) : 

Particular note was made this season of 
the bloom of varieties of Gladioli that had 
matured full crops of seed the season pre- 
vious. Betty Nuthall, Helen Wills, and 
Dr. Bennett came forth with wonderful 
spikes. Helen Wills ‘gave spikes even 
better than those of last year. Ave Maria 
did only fair. Aida was than 
mediocre, and Loyalty did nothing at all. 

These varieties that had “seeded” the 
year before, were planted in such a way 
as to be certain of their identities. There 
were other varieties allowed to seed, but 
those listed are the only ones concerning 
which the results can be definitely stated. 

Particular note also has been made of 
the effects of cutting flower spike upon 
corm growth. 

A planting of about two hundred (no. 3) 
Nancy Hanks, was made on April 8. The 
planting was in one plot of ground, of 
uniform soil texture, and received uniform 
treatment, both natural and cultural all 


the query of 


less 


season. Practically the entire planting 
gave bloom at the same time. Flower 
spikes were treated as follows: Some 


were allowed to make seed, some were cut 
as the lower buds opened, some were cut 
in full bloom, and some ‘were simply 
pruned off at the end of bloom and before 
seed pods had developed. Variations were 


made in length of cut spike also. Some 
were cut just above foliage, some with 
foliage included but leaving most of 
foliage on plant, and some plants were 
snipped off only four inches above the 
ground. 


This planting has just been dug, and 
following are the observations: 

Length of cut spike, with especial 
reference to the amount of foliage taken, 
seems to affect corm growth more than 
does the state of maturity of the spike at 
the time it is cut. Little or no difference 
is noted in size of corms from spikes cut 
at different maturities ranging from bud 
stage to fully matured and opened seed 
pods, providing no foliage is taken with 
the cut spike. It is somewhat difficult to 
judge the effects upon bulblet production. 
It appears, however, that bulblet produc- 
tion is retarded by loss of foliage, and 
there may be an effect in the same 
direction when seed is allowed to form. 

Mr. Borden’s questions can be settled 
definitely by some ambitious party willing 
to devote some time to the subject. This 
could be done by some well-directed experi- 
ments, covering several years time. 

If most of us were to throw in our 
“guess” on this subject, we would say 
cutting the bloom spike early, produces 
better bulbs, (all other things being equal), 
for the next season. Yet, there comes the 
vision of those magnificent spikes of 
Helen Wills. Then too, it is only a 
“natural” way for many bulbous or bulb- 
like plants to produce full crops of seed, 
and then flower again in equal profusion 
the season following. 


L. W. Littte, (Nev.) 
REMEDY FOR GLADIOLUS THRIPS 


The Ohio Experiment Station at Wooster 
has found that Gladiolus Thrips which 


have been ruining the blooms of Glads for 
the past year or two, can be controlled by 
the use of a gas composed of 25% carbon 
tetrachloride and 75% ethylene dichloride, 
which can be obtained from the chemical 
companies. 


H, H. Lurzy, (Ohio) 


Flower <jrowew 


IDENTITY OF “CHINESE ELM” 


Mrs. Perry Amos, (Ind.), asks about the 
Chinese Elm, April issue: 

I made its acquaintance a year ago this 
Spring, and am thoroughly delighted with 
it. I bought one hundred, 12 to 18 inch 


seedlings. Planted them in groups, in a 
row, and individually. The tiny little 


things had the biggest crop of roots I ever 
saw on a little tree. They started right 
in growing, and sent out branches and tiny 
leaves, before the other trees seemed to 
think of putting out their leaves. In the 
Fall they kept their leaves the longest of 
any, and were hip high. 

This Spring every tree is alive and un- 
furling its little leaves. So much for our 
experience. ; ; 

The Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
945 says: 

“It is a rapid grower with slender, almost 
wiry branches; it is one of the first trees to 
leaf out in the Spring and the last to shed its 
leaves in the Fall. Remarkably free from the 
usual plant diseases and insect injury so com- 
mon to the Elm. It is very hardy and has 
proven valuable under greater varieties of cli- 
matic and soil conditions than any tree yet 
introduced. Its resistance to drouth, alkali, 
and extremes of temperature, render it espe- 
cially valuable. 

The Chinese Elm is adapted to any part of 
the United States. 

For windbreak or screen, its natural habit 
of branching from the ground, if left un- 
trimmed, makes it especially desirable. It will 
thrive where other trees could never exist and 
will grow to a height of 80 feet, attaining a 
girth of 12 feet, though can be easily con- 
trolled by pruning. Luxurious shade may be 
enjoyed in just a few short years, and some 
specimens have reached a height of 23 to 25 
feet in four years, with a spread of 18 feet.’ 

If Mrs. Perry Amos should decide to plant 
one of these Elms, she should be careful to 
get the Hardy North China Strain. 


Mrs. Dwicnt A. SmitH, (Mont.) 


BLACK BEETLE ON ASTERS—WORMS AND 
BORERS ON DAHLIAS 


The Black Beetle that destroys Asters, 
and Glads can be controlled by using one 
teaspoonful of Paris Green in a sprinkling 
ean full of water. Sprinkle on plants early 
in the morning, or in the evening. One 
sprinkling is usually sufficient. 

For worms and borers on Dahlias, one 
teaspoonful of Paris Green in three gal- 
lons of water, sprinkled on plants. For 
Borers on Dahlias, Asters and Cosmos 
sprinkle one teaspoonful of Paris Green in 
three gallons of water, sprinkle around the 
roots of each plant, soaking the soil to a 
depth of three or four inches. Find borer 
hole and draw out borer with wire. 


ADELE GRENNAN RovueH, (Conn.) 


IS CACTUS NATIVE TO NORTH AMERICA ONLY? 

Answering Georgie Knipp, (Calif.), Nov. 
issue: 

Cacti are native of both North and South 
America, being found in some form from 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia down 
into Mexico, Central America and the South 
American countries, as well as the West 
Indies and other islands. They are found 
in greater numbers and varieties in the 
tropics. There are about 1,500 known 
species. All are native of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

JoHN SODERBERG, (Ind.) 


DELPHINIUMS TURN GREEN 
Answering Mrs. Blakeman, 
(Idaho) : 

Your trouble is soil conditions. Have a 
test made and find what is wrong. The fact 
that the plants grow and produce flowers 
shows to me there is too much calcium in 
soil. Mail about a tablespoonful of soil, 
from about five inches deep near plant, to 
F. Edward Marshall, Soil Technologist, 26 
Kathryn Place, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Mrs. CuHas. C. WHITLOCK, (N. Y.) 


George 
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FINE IRIS 


Send for our Free Illustrated 
48 page Catalog offering all 
the finest Bearded Iris, both 
Standard and Novelties, and 
many rare, beautiful Species. 


UNITED STATES IRIS 


Try some of the beautiful Native Iris; hardy 
and easy to grow; gorgeous reds, whites, etc. 





Special Cash Offer for Spring Delivery 


1 Fulva, brick red, 1 Snow Queen, pure white, 
1 Pseudacorus, golden yellow, only $1.00. 
With 1 Giganticoerulea, giant blue, $2.00 


ROYAL IRIS GARDENS 
J. C. Nicholls, Jr. Camillus, N. Y. 











Better Blooming Bulbs 
EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 
CORN BELT GROWN _ INC. 


MARMORA SPECIAL 


Size No. 1 2 4 5 6 Bbits. 
Pur 260, .cwcccas $3.60 $2.70 $1.00 $.70 $.50 Qt. $2.20 
Per 1000....... 30.00 25.00 9.00 6.00 4.50 Pk. 15.00 


All true to name. Disease & Thrip free. Orders $2.00 
and up PREPAID. 


J. H. HEBERLING 


Easton, Ill., U. S. A. 


PRO-TEC-TAG 









PLANT LABELS 


Something new in improved all- 
weather, easy-to-read plant 
labels that will last for years 
Sturdy metal—rust-proof baked 
Japaned finish, with removable 
glass tube housing which keeps 
recortis dry, clear and clean. 
Two sizes, either sent postpaid: 
PRO-TEC-TAG—10% in. long, 
10 in box for only $1.00; PRO- 
TEC-TAG, JR.—6 in. long, 14 in 
box for only $1; for use in rock 
gardens. low borders, seed plant- 
ings and potted plants. Money 
back if not as_ represented. 
Write for illustrated folder. 
PER J. GUINN 
518¢ Commercial Trust Building 
15th & Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 


ORCHIDS: | are interested in growing 


. indoors, or in the green- 
house, write for occasional bulletins or commercial bul- 
letins, that will be sent to you as issued Free. 

BULLETIN GUILD 
1117 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


30K aitas®2 


Ten great exhibition varieties; Vermont 
grown, high crowned and free from insects 
or disease. Three large bulbs of each of 
the following ten great glads, thirty bulbs 
in all, delivered postpaid to you for $2.00— 
just half their catalogue value. 








AFLAME BERTY SNOW 

giant rose flame exhibition lavender 
BETTY NUTHALL LA PALOMA 

giant salmon orange early orange 
LOYALTY MARMORA 

big yellow gray, purple blotch 


MRS. LEON DOUGLAS MOROCCO 
enormous salmon deep red 

DR. F. E. BENNETT MAMMOTH WHITE 

red largest white 


flame 
Our 1933 Catalogue 
Lists, describes these & other fine Vermont 
grown, disease free glads; picturing many. 
FREE on request. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Burlington, Vermont 


ELMER E. GOVE, Box 45 








ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? 
FLOWER GROWER 

Albany, N. Y. 

Please enter 
subscriber. |! 
one year. 
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Have the EARLIEST 
and Best 
VEGETABLES 

and FLOWERS 


in your community 











doors in 
Fertilized Transplanting Pots 


Now you can use the same Avoid transplanting troubles 
method followed by successful —=just set out plant, pot and 
Florists and Market Gardeners all. Plants will never know 
for years. they've been moved; but con- 

Each pot is treated with tinue uninterrupted growth, 
Balanced Plant Food—a scien- —_ reaching maturity weeks ahead 
tific tonic and stimulant — of time with more abundant 
which gradually promotes plant and luxuriant yield. You will be 
vigor, health and color. proud of your garden successes. 


with every order, complete directions, “How to 
Have the Best and Earliest Vegetables and 
Flowers.” 
. ‘We Poy Postege or Express on All Orden 
1% x 134 x 234 200 Pots with Holders—postpeid $2.00 
; 2 : x 150 Pots with Holders—postpaid $3.00 
_8 . 


100 Pots with Holders—postpaid $3.00 
Combination of all above items—postpaid $7.00 


Check, Money Order, Cash of Stamps Accepted 
# you prefer C.O.D. Shipment—you pay above prices plus 
















postage. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
PLANT PROTECTOR CO., , DEPT. Fo 
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AQUILEGIA ALPINA 


Large blue flowers poised on 12” stems. 
Three for $1.00 
Worthy of a place in any rock garden. 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Olive Belches Catalog 
Framingham, Mass. 

















SEEDS} GARDEN FAVORITES [3”,2 "3°: 
Per Pkt. ee oon or cone renee Pkt. Postpaid 

PRTUNIAS: LARKSPUR; COSMOS; ASTERS; 
ZINNIAS; CANDYTUFT; POPPIES: DWARF 
MARIGOLDS and SWEET ALYSSUM WHITE. 
Cultural directions and FREE Price List of Per- 
ennials, Shrub», Roses. Vines, Berry Plants, etc. 


F. W. BROW NURSERIES 
ROSE HILL - - - - NEW YORK 











PARK’S FLOWER BOOK differs. It pro- 

nounces the Flower Names; gives Time of 
Germination, Height of Plants, Bloom Periods, Special 
Uses, It’s a Ready Reference Book chuck full of Good 
Things, FREE. Grand New Climbing 15 ft. Marigold 
5c. New Flaming-Scarlet Tithonia 10 ft. 5c. All seeds 
5 ets. Tell your friends. Last notice. Write today. 


GEO. W. PARK Greenwood, S. C. 











NEW SEED INTRODUCTIONS 


Our 1933 catalogue presents a complete list of 
the fine alpine, perennial, and annual seed 
novelties. 





Catalogue sent on request. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 












































SWAP “SS 
7” and ity CUT/ 
and its CUT/& 
The easiest cutting pruner 
you ever used. 
Cuts clean without injuring bark. 
CutsX inch branches, small twigs and even twine. 
* WON'T BLISTER OR PINCH HANDS 
*CHROME FINISH ® LIGHTWEIGHT 
© UNBREAKABLE 
© PREFERRED BY WOMEN 


uN MUST BE TRIED TO BE APPRECIATED 


At your dealer's 
or sent postpaid for $1.50 


> MONEY BACK 


<p IF NOT SATISFIED 













Seymour Smith & Son. Inc 
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TO KILL QUACK GRASS 

I would suggest that Mr. Kirtland, (N. 
Y.), kill the Quack Grass by covering it. 
A clump appeared in my garden under a 
Peach tree and little attention was paid to 
it and almost before I knew it it had 
spread over a Strawberry bed and was 
threatening the entire garden. No amount 
of digging did any good. It just seemed to 
flourish from the cultivation. In despera- 
tion I wrote our A. & M. College and they 
suggested mulch paper. I didn’t want to 
go to the expense of buying the paper, so 
used some old pieces of tin roofing supple- 
mented by heavy cardboard from grocers 
packing cases. This is probably a pretty 
slow process. I do not know just how long 
it took to kill the Grass for I didn’t re- 
move the covering until Fall but it was 
thoroughly killed, not a live root left. 

This is an easy, lazy way of getting rid 
of this pest. 

Mrs. A. R. McKinney, (S. C.) 


CARE OF TULIP SEEDLINGS 

Answering Margaret J. Duffy, (N. 
April issue: 

These should be grown in full light and 
cool; out-of-doors as soon as possible. Give 
them enough water to keep them growing 
until they begin to show that the tops are 
about to die. Then let them dry off and 
put them away in a cool cellar until early 
Fall; then plant them in a bed outside. 
But they will have to bloom from one to 
twenty years before they will “break” into 
their permanent color. So says Breck in 
his “Book of Flowers.” He says the seed- 
lings are usually one color at first and that 
so few are worth keeping that few persons 
are willing to make the experiment. 

Gro. S. Wooprurr, 


» 


> 


(Iowa) 


HANDLING COLDFRAMES 


Answering Lois W. Horbault, (Penna.): 

After planting seeds in coldframes, water 
the soil (using a fine sprinkler) with warm 
water. Put on the sash and cover the 
frames with mats, burlap or paper until 
seedlings appear. If moisture collects on 
the glass, lift the sash a little to dry it 
out, being sure the wind is blowing in the 
opposite direction. If the soil appears dry, 
water sparingly. 

The young plants must have the right 
amount of air. If the frames are kept too 
close and warm the plants will be spindly 
and soft. If too much air is admitted the 
temperature will be too low. Try to keep 
the air within the frame about the temper- 
ature you would expect it to be in the open 
ground in May. 

Half an hour before the sun’s rays leave 
the glass in the afternoon, shut the sash 
tightly. This raises the temperature in 
the frame and keeps the plants comfortable 
during the night. Burlap and mats placed 
over the frames will help also. In bright 
sunlight with no strong winds, the temper- 
ature may rise rapidly in the frames in a 
short space of time, and much damage may 
occur if the air is not admitted in time. 
Avoid allowing cold currents of air to pass 
over the plants. 

As the Spring advances, the sash may be 
removed from the frames entirely, on very 
warm days, replacing them in the late 


afternoon. R. HH. Law, (R. 1.) 


tor Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Grow Mushrooms in your 
cellar or shed. Make up 
" $25 a week or more. 


Mushroom 
industries, Ltd, 
Dept. 573 Toronto, Ont. 
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Sterling 1933 Novelties 


IN SEEDS 


Nasturtium “Golden 
Gieam’’ Double, sweet 
scented. Package...... 20c 


Trollius-Globe Flower 
“Golden Queen’’ Pkg.. .25c 


Viola “Arkwright Ruby’’ 
POGMEED .cccccecceccese 50c 

‘‘Annual’’ Canterbury Bells 
PUERED ccccccccecocnes 25¢ 

Marigold “Guinea Goild"’ 
PEND ncccccenscovees 25 


Pink Perennial Baby's 
Breath “Pacifica’’ Pkg. .25¢ 
White Deiphinium Hybrids, 
A new race of double 
pure white Delphiniums. 
Verbena ‘‘Lavender Glory’’ 
Package ......ese0. eS 
A double Begonia flowered Shirley Poppy. Pkg... .25c 
Annual Delphinium Chinese ‘‘Cambridge Blue’ Pkg.250 
And many other proven Sterling Novelties 


Our 1933 Garden Book and Catalog is the best ever; 
nothing just like it published here or abroad; hand- 
somely illustrated. 20 cents in coin or stamps will 
bring you a copy, which you may deduct from your 
first order amounting to one dollar or more, The cata- 
log will prove invaluable to you as a reference book 


alone, It is sent free to all customers of record. 
PUDOR’S, INC. 
Growers of the Best in Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants 
Puyallup, State of Washington 


P.S. We have an exceptionally fine lot of TIGRIDIA 
(MEXICAN SHELL FLOWER) AND EARLHAM 
HYBRID MONTBRETIA bulbs this season—our cata- 
log has a fine full-sized color plate of the beautiful 
Tigridias. 


















Write today for your free copy of this complete 
garden guide. It describes all the best towers 
and vegetables. 152 varieties NEW this year. Low 
prices. Hundreds of illustrations. Valuable garden- 
ing information. Over a million gardeners rely on 
Burpee’s Garden Book every year. 

Sow Burpee’s guaranteed seeds famous 
for 58 years as the best that grow. 
Luther Burbank said: ‘‘Your catalog 
is a gem. I consider Burpee the most # 
reliable retail seed house in the 
world and I believe that would be 
the verdict of the public at 


large.’’ Write at once for your 
free Garden Book 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


767 Burpee Bldg. 


BURPEE'S 
Philadelphi 


SEEDS GROW 





WATER LILY POOL 


To Beautify Large or Small Garden 


Add colorful beauty, exquisite 
fragrance and fascinating interest 
to your garden with a modern 
Water Lily Pool. Every garden 
has room for a small pool or 
simple tub garden. Easy to care 
for with plenty of flowers shortly $4.00 value 
after planting. Johnson's Calif- postpaid $2.95 
ornia Water Lilies noted for extra 
hardiness and vigor, and will thrive anywhere in U.S. or 
Canada. Safe delivery GUARANTEED. NEW LOW PRICES. 

Write for new FREE 1933 illustrated Catalog, 32 pages of 
water lily lore. Many natural 
color pictures. Tells how to build 
inexpensive pools, plant tub 
gardens. Includes complete post- 
paid collections of water plants 
and over 100 varieties of water 
lilies. Mail coupon today. 





Complete Small 
Pool 


Comanche Water Lily 
and 8 Pool Plants 















32 page 
Illustrated 
Booklet 
in colors 


Sib sancinis alien: A damn temems eeitien aetnel , 
Johnson Water Gardens Established 1876 

| Box B. Hynes, California | 
C] Send me, free 1933 illustrated 32 page Booklet 

l | I enclose $2.95 for Complete Small Pool Postpaid 
| Name 

Address | 


City State 


A POOL of colorful, fragrant Water 
Lilies will add the final touch of beauty 
to your garden. 

The 1933 catalog of Wm. Tricker, Inc., oldest 
and largest grower of Water Lilies and Aquatic 
Plants, contains every need of the Water Garden, 
at the lowest prices in our 27 years of experience. 
It describes and pictures in natural colors, hardy 
and oriental Water Lilies, water plants and or- 
namental fishes. Tells how to build a pool; plant 
a tub garden and gives cultural directions. 

Write for FREE copy today. 


WM. TRICKE inc. 


3215 Brookside Ave. 3223 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. J. Independence, O. 


HIN KADE 
GARDEN 
sw 37. Veoe ee) 3: 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Proven Power Culti- , 
vator and Lawnmower for Gar- 
deners, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Truckers,Coun- 
try Estates, Small Farms, Sub- 
urbanites and Poultrymen. ‘ 





Reduced Prices- Easy Terms : 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Prettiest Flower and Evergreen 


RHODODENDRONS 


White-pink clumps..$1.00} One of each 

»% Purple-lilac clumps. 1.50 $3.90 

Red clumps....ccce 2.00 J|GUARANTEED 

Immediate’ effect—Write for culture and 
price list. 

New River Rhododendron Nursery, Princeton, West Virginia 


3 WATER LILIES 63.99 


Order direct 
and oo 5 water plants, FREE, 
Guaranteed by Mid-West's moet 
famous water gardens. 

FRE illustrated catalog, lowest prices. 
Ccmplete selection finest water 

lilies, water plants gold fish, snails, etc. 

Money-saving combination offers. How 

to build a or tub-garden. Plant cul- 

ture. SEND NOW! 

Smiley’s Water Gardens 
Dept. 23, Seward, Nebr. 




















YOU are interested in selected varieties 
of vegetable and flower seeds. 
“Grandmother’s Garden” 6 Packets 
annual flowers, the old-time favorites, 25c. 


PLEASE send for copy of my catalog 
of Riverside Farm Seeds, for your informa- 
tion. It’s free. Address, 

C. H. BREWER, Rahway, N. J. 





Learnto bea-— 






LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
At Home-By Mail 


Big fees; pleasant health- 
ful work; a 

ancrowded profession offer- 
ing remarka 


studying. Graduates are earn- 

a $50 to $200 a week. The 

first step toward success is to 
write today for details. 

AMER:CAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 

Member National Home 

Study Council 

83 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines lowa, 
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CARE OF CYCLAMEN 

Answering Mrs. Frank J. Beam, ( Fla.) : 

Leaves of “the Cyclamen fall for just about 
the same reasons that leaves fall from the 
trees. The Cyclamen has a resting period 
and that is the stage which your Cyclamen 
is in. Gradually withhold ‘water ‘so that 
the bulbs harden off, but do not permit it 
to dry up. Set it in a cool place, because 
Cyclamen are cool-loving. It should be 
shaded from the hot sun. Keep it watered 
sufficiently so that it will stay plump and 
in a few months new leaves will form. 
Then increase the water supply and give 
more light. Do not overwater, but give it 
enough. A fifteen-minute bath is O. K., but 
the plant should have good drainage in the 
pot or the bulb will rot. By growing the 
Cyclamen cool, the flowers will be larger 
and stronger and have longer stems. 

RicHarp Hauck, (Wisc.) 


COLORING MATERIAL FOR FLOWERS 
Answering Mrs, A. M. Turner, (Texas) : 
White or light-colored flowers may be 

colored by immersing stems (freshly cut 
with a very sharp knife) in ordinary 
colored writing inks, (not the waterproof 
kind) or by immersing in a solution of Pack- 
age Dyes for silk and wool—one package 
dissolved in one quart boiling water and 
cooled. Two colors combined will some- 
times give separately-colored zones and 
bands of the individual colors, depending 
on the flower. The green carnations of 
St. Patrick’s Day are colored in this 
manner. 

Davin W. 


ARCHIE, ( Mich.) 


WHITE FLY ON HOUSE PLANTS 
In answer to Frederick W. Slater, 
(Conn.), April issue: 


Put a large paper bag over each plant 
troubled with White Fly—or make a tent 
with paper and have some friend who 


smokes puff the smoke of a cigar or two 
into the bag from beneath. Or: 


Take % pound ivory soap, shave fine, 
dissolve over the fire in water;—dilute to 


two gallons, and when cooled to from 100 to 
110 degrees F, dip the plants into this 
soapy water; after 5 minutes dip into clear 
warm water. Or: 

Take your plants out-of-doors 
lay down carefully, spray with black leaf 
40—turn the plants and spray again. Re- 
peat in two days, and again repeat, to kill 
all newly born. 


on the lawn, 





H. D. HEMENWaAy, ( Mass.) 
ASTER-GROWING HINTS 
Replying to C. W. Rost, (Ill.): 


Asters should have a deep, rich soil and 
should be mulched with coarse manure. 
Extra-fine flowers can be secured by giving 
liquid manure water occasionally, and the 
plants must be strong and stocky. Asters 
should be located where they will have full 
sunlight and on soil that has been limed. 
Bone-meal and wood-ashes are helpful. 

Do not plant Asters on the same ground 
two years in succession. Treating the seeds 
with chemicals is a preventative of disease. 
Asters do well on good soil. A rich loam 


or a sandy soil if it is very fertile, will 
produce good results. 
Wao. DoNNAN, (Ohio.) 








Unusually Big Bargain 


as advertised in December “Flower Grower” 
still available to those that order early. Orders 
booked for early spring shipment, as long as 
supply lasts. 

ROSEBUD NURSERIES 
mR. Me. 3 Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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These are the special offers win- 
ning so many new friends for 
us this year. Take advantage 
of them; order today! We pay 
postage. 

Early Branching Asters 


6 best colors: lavender; lavender- 
piuk ; shell-pink ; purple; rose; white c 

—1 pkt. of each (value 90) 
New Giant Sneed 
6 tavorites, up to 4 fi se crim- 
sou, salmon-orang orchid; ruby-red; 
tose; yellow—1 pkt. of each (value 90c) 
New Giant Sweet Peas 


6 enchanting sbades—blue ; orchid ; cream- 
pink; rose; orauge scarlet; white—1 pkt. 50° 


of each (value 65c) 
wi 


Giants of California Zinnias 


6 brilliant colors, up to 6 in. biooms 
gold; orange; pink; rose; sc arlet; 
white—I pkt. of each (value 90c) 

Giant Double Larkspur 
6 exquisite hues, spikes over 3 ft. tall— 
dark blue; sky biue; carmine: orc hid ; 
pink; white—l pkt. of éach (value Ge) 
Bedding Baicony Petunias 
& popular colurs—' blue; crim- 
son; rose; blue starred white; 
white1 pkt. of each (value 
Sc) 
Any Three Offers for $1.00! 
For early orders—write today, 
receive extra surprise free. 
Ask for Vicks Garden 
and Floral Guide Free 
JAMES VICK 
114 Pleasant St. 
Rochester 


. 


0° This 


Oldest Mail Seed House in America 


West Hill Nurseries 


Box 3, Fredonia, N. Y. 


and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, Hardy 
Perennial and Rock Garden plants. State inspected. 
Guargnteed true to name, size and quality repre- 
sented. Our 57th year. CATALOG FREE. 








500 Varieties Fruit 








labelled, 1 in 
including Betty 
Geraldine Farrar, 
Konyenberg, Heavenly 


Different and 


30 GLADS. ty mostly up, 


Nuthall, Minuet, Mother Machree, 
*fitzer’s Triumph, Mrs. Von 


Blue, Verlchenblau, Dr. Moody, Sword of Mahomet 
and other good ones, no cheap commercials, satis- 
faction guaranteed. State inspected and free from 


disease and thrips. $1.00 or 6 sets $5.50 postpaid 


WHITE HOUSE FLOWER GARDENS 
8237 Flora Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 


WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
and finer -vegetables, more 

and better fruit, the finest 
flowers, plants, trees and 
shrubs, hot house methods, 
etc. All told by E. C. Vickin 4 
new books that answer prob- 
lems and assure success. Price 
ph Sent free on approval, pay- 

1 a month it satisfied. 

a name today and get books 
at publisher’s risk. Garden 
folder free. THEO. AUDEL. 65 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. te VIS 15 


ENGLISH HYBRID DELPHINIUMS _ 


Gems of Floraland 


A combination of the finest strains of England and 
America further developed in our experimental gardens 
The mystic beauty of these many hued double gigantic 
blooms and mighty stalks, defy description. 80 color shades 
Seeds 25c per pkt.; 5 pkts. $1. Blooming size plants $1 
per 15 or $6 per 100. Specimen plants 50c. These are 
the seeds and plants that will produce the delph wonders 
of the season. Safe delivery of plants guaranteed any 
where. Seed guaranteed to grow. (Many will bloom this 
season.) Supply limited, (Surplus only. Orders filled 
in rotation. Write today. Mention Flower Grower.) 


Delphinium Experimental Gardens, Puyallup, Washington 
(Delph Center of America.) 


“INSECT CONTROL:”’ an invaluable 


; , cyclopedia for 
instant reference, publisher’s price, $2.50, sent postpaid, 




















for $2.25. Address 
BULLETIN GUILD 
1117 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 













DELPHINIUMS 


imported, fresh seeds, direct from grow- 
ers, of the three outstanding strains: 
Blackmore & Langden’s Gold Medal, 
Kelway’s Exhibition, and Wrexham Holly- 
hock. Strong habit, flowers all shades, 
ahd three-inch-accoss-the-pip flowers not unusual. 
ae “7 GON. (3)... cc0e $1.25, 
{ 


seeds 30 separate named Varieties 
Delphiniums. List of these and other 
specialities free on request, 


& 
Whittier sfe4s 


Beyerly, Mass. 


ey 
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Sutton’s Large-flowering NemeEsta—Seed packets 
30c and 20c 


Special offer... seeds of 


prize-winning flowers 


To acqguatnt American flower lovers with 
the superior quality of Sutton’s Seeds, a 
packet each of four varieties Schizanthus, 
Sutton’s Pansy-flowered; Salpiglossis, Sut- 
ton’s Chelsea Hybrids; Petunia, Sutton’s 
New Blue-bedding, and Nemesia, Sutton’s 
Large-flowering Bronze-pink shades, will be 
mailed postpaid for $1. These varieties 
were among the latest prize-winning exhibit 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s great 
show at Chelsea, London, in which the Sut- 
ton display carried off the prize for the most 
meritorious exhibit for the fourth time since 
1921. All four packets for $1, or, for $1.25 
the seeds and Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in 
Horticulture and General Garden Seed Cata- 
logue for 1933. The Catalogue alone costs 
35 cents. Sutton quality is internationally 
recognized. Send $1 for the seeds offered, 
or $1.25 (International Money Order) for 
the seeds and the Catalogue. Sutton & 
Sons, Ltp., Dept. F-4, Reading, England. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 














Garden Digest 


“Clever, practical and necessary’’—the 
“‘garden magazine of all garden maga- 
zines’’—because it reports and con- 
denses articles of outstanding value 
from scores of magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
is your private secretary—always 
watching for the best. 





Sample 10 cents. One year $1.00. 


Garden Digest, 1317 age pe Lane, 


Canads, $1.85 Pleasantville, N. Y. 








Seeds of “Different” 
Flowers 


An interesting catalog, offering seeds of only 
the new, unusual, or rare in flowers. Hun- 
dreds of little known but easily grown sorts, 
including Houseplant seeds. Write Dept. 

REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, New Jersey 


















Kunderd’s Gladioli, which proved a sensa- 
tionat the National Gladiolus Show this year, 
winning all major prizes, are now available 
at amazingly low prices. Kunderd’s Free 
1933 Catalog, beautifully illustrates and 
describes these superior varieties. The 
finest blooms for type, color, quality, and 
form are edad from bulbs secured 
from Kunderd direct. Send for this Free 
Catalog today. Order Kunderd bulbs and 
you will soon point with pride to the 
magnificent blooms in your own garden. 


A. E. KUNDERD 
, 571 Lincoln Way W., Goshen, Ind. 
Please send me Kunderd’s Gladiolus Book for 1933—FREE! 


Flower SYrower 


WHITE CHERRY WANTED 
Answering L. B. Shriner, (N. J.): 
Out here in California the best Cherry 

I ever ate (according to my own taste, of 
course) is the Centennial, a sort of glori- 
fied Royal Ann or Bigarreau. It is more 
highly colored than the Royal Ann, is 
lareer (what I have seen), is sweeter and 
better flavored but whether it would be 
satisfactory in New Jersey I cannot say. 
If Mr. Shriner is interested further he 
might write to the Agricultural colleges 
of his own state and of California. The 
latter is located at Davis, California, Ad- 
dress Division of Pomology, Branch of The 
College of Agriculture. 
Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 





HYACINTHS DO POORLY 

Page 232, May, 1932, Alma L. Teichman: 

If you allow your Hyacinths to grow 
seed, you must not expect them to multi- 
ply their bulbs. Hyacinths multiply but 
little by the bulbs in any case. When a 
bulb gets over grown from age, it splits 
up into several. This often happens with 
the bulbs sold at high prices as “Exhibi- 
tion” grade. Younger bulbs can probably be 
induced to split by removing the bud as 
soon as it appears, or by pulling out the stem 
while the flower is young. . Hyacinths are 
propagated by mutilating the bulb in such 
a way as to induce it to start a large 
number of tiny bulbs, analogous to those 
secured from Lilies by removing and 
sprouting the scales. 

As to the little seedlings, when they have 
completed their growth, at which time the 
leaves will lose their green color, dig them, 
and reset them farther apart and deeper, 
but probably not more than two _ inches 
deep until they reach blooming size. 

BENJAMIN C. ANTEN, (Mo.) 


TO GET RID OF POISON IVY 
Answering Nick Bonora, (N. J.): 
Poison Ivy, Canada Thistles, and Quack 

Grass ;—in fact most any noxious weed may 
be successfully done away with by the use 
of Sodium Chlorate. This product is be- 
coming so generally used that no trouble 
should be encountered in securing it. One 
pound to the gallon of water applied by 
sprinkling can or, preferably, a sprayer: 
wetting the foliage thoroughly. Fine for 
ridding driveways of grass and weeds. 
This solution, coming in contact with any 
organic matter and drying thereon, causes 
a highly inflammable condition. Keep the 
solution off clothing and shoes. In mak- 
ing any extensive “killings,” I find it 
desirable to wear boots. These can be 
thoroughly cleaned of any of the solution. 
Sodium Chlorate if bought in bulk costs 
around 10 cents per pound. 
R. H. Jones, (Ind.) 


DAHLIA STEM ROT 

Answering E. Overmier, (Ill.), April 
issue: 

Dry sand minus the moistening would 
have, in my opinion, kept the Dahlia roots 
satisfactorily. 

My Dahlia roots of season before last 
kept splendidly in dry sand. Dahlia roots 
of last season are stored in peat moss, and 
when inspected last month, were found to 
be in as good condition as those of the 


season prior. 
A. BusH, (Va.) 
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Si rio Seed 


Hand hybridizing dahlia seed for 25 years, 
with expert knowledge, 80,000 plants of over 
500 of the best varieties to work with, as 
well as the ideal climatic condition, allowing 
the heavy seed to mature on the plants, 
should convince you that you cannot buy 
better seed at any price. Send for our com- 
plete illustrated seed list with cultural di- 
rections, containing a few of our hundreds 
of unsolicited testimonials, then judge for 
yourself. If you are going to plant dahlia 
seed this year, you cannot afford to miss 
this opportunity. 


Superior Brand Mixed Seed Guaran- 
teed to produce 70% doubles. 


50 Seed $1.00 100 Seed $1.75 


Dahlia catalogue for the asking from the 
largest dahlia garden on the Pacific Coast. 


Superior Dahlia Garden 
Palms, Calif. 











INGSLEYS GARDENS 


1933 Catalogue 
“GLADIOLUS OF DISTINCTION” 
AND CHOICE IRIS 


Illustrated in colors. Yours fer the asking 


W. H. KINGSLEY, Tennyson Dist. 
Hayward, California 








Two Wonder Gladiolus 
MR. LOUIS G. ROWE 


AN 


SEABROOK WHITE 


with many other new varieties listed in our 
1933 catalog and Wholesale List now ready. 
See our greatly reduced prices before ordering. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 











If you want BETTER PAN- 
SIES than your neighbors, 
plant 


THE OREGON 


GIANTS 
You will have blooms of 
monstrous size, wonderful 


coloring, heavy texture, long 
stems. 

600 seeds, mixed. .$1.00 
To be sure of true stock, 
send direct to the originator 
of this strain 


Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 








Canby, Ore. 











Flower Lovers 
Catalog—Free 


Choice Roses, Shrubs, Evergreen Trees, 
Perennials, Rock Plants, new varieties. 
Reduced prices. 

HILL TOP ORCHARD AND NURSERIES 
Hartford ---- Michigan 








GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


Do you want reliable, up-to- 
date information on garden- 
ing—information that you can 
depend upon? You can get 
it every month in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, America’s 
outstanding  all-gardening 
magazine. Here you will find 
articles on all phases of horti- 
culture, written by trained 
and experienced gardeners. 
Send $1.00 today for a six 
months’ trial subscription and 
save 50c. Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue 
New York City 

















OF THE WORLD’S BEST 
From Which to Make 


350 
G VARIETIES 


YOUR OWN SELECTION 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 


PRECIOUS tne 


LITTLE GLAD” 

One of my introductions for 1933. Fully 

described in my Free descriptive catalog. 
CARSON R. STEWART 


Box 32 Burg Hill, Ohio 








GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 


-—o@® MOLES 


AND HOW TO CONTROL THEM 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Then Get an Acme Mole Trap 
$2.00 Each and Worth It! At Your Dealer or Direct. 
Cc. E. Grelle, R. F. D. 5, Portland, Ore. 











All the standard old and all the prov- 


en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
Double---singles. All colors---White, 
lavender, =~ 9 red, rose, purple, blue. 


Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 
FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 








“A Satisfied Customer Is the Best Advertisement’’ 


We have them frem Canada to 
Mexico, Maine to California. 


PEONIES — IRIS 
DELPHINIUMS 
PHLOX 


12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies $5.00 
12 Iris, 12 Phlox, 8 Peonies $5.00 


106 Iris, at least 27 CHOICE NAMED varie- 
ties (not labeled) $5.00. 

If labeled these sell for 25 to 76 cts. each. 
DELPHINIUM seed from selected blooms, 
large pkt. 50 cts. 


Write for catalog giving complete details on offers 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Rare and _ attractive palms 
PA S easily grown from _ seeds, 
“JUMBO” mixed packet con- 
tains many varieties, for elegant house 
plants for northern indoor gardens, with 25c 
directions for growing. 12 Palm Plants, 
6 different named varieties with stems 15 to_18 in. 


long sately wrapped $1.00 postpaid.—10 Tropical 
House Plants all different $1.00 postpaid. Send 
money carefully wrapped. No stamps please. Write 
Dept. 2 for folder of Tropical Plants, unusual Rock 


Garden specialties, etc. 


SHAFFERS GARDENS NURSERIES, 
Clearwater, Fla. 











I can show you how to 





make a beller ga iden 


I'll give you valuable gardening 
helps, learned in a lifetime cf growing 
prize flowers, vegetables and shrubs. 
My Garden ‘‘How” Book has helped 
thousands. It will help you. I'll send 
it absolutely FREE with my 1933 
Catalog of Seed and Nursery bargains. 
Did you ever see a truly double 
Nasturtium? | Send 25c—coin_ or 
stamps, and I'll send a packet of New 
“Golden Gleam” Double Nasturtiums 
with my FREE Garden “How” Book, 
Catalog and 25c rebate coupon. 


The TEMPLIN BRADLEY Co. 
5707 Detroit Ave. Cleveland, O. 


Jemplin 6) hadley 















Flower Arowerw 


TROUBLE WITH SWEET PEAS AND COLUMBINE 

Answering Mrs. B. C. Wilkins, ( Mont.) : 

I believe those plants are effected with 
red spider. We have had trouble with 
these pests for several years. They even 
get on garden beans, peas, ete., and I find 
they are more troublesome on the long- 
spurred Columbine than on the common 
ones. Have had to cut all the foliage off 
and let them send up new growth. We 
burned this foliage also the bean and pea 
vines. 

The only remedy I know for red spider is 
glue solution. One pound of common glue 
(from any paint and paper shop) to five 
gallons of water. Dissolve glue in hot 
water before adding the full amount. Use 
as a spray, being sure to get it on the 
under side of the foliage where the pests 
collect. This forms a thin coating on the 
plants that will peel off in a few days 
taking pests and all with it. The nurseries 
use this to spray evergreen trees, etc., 
effected with red spider. 

A very learned nurseryman told me 
about this remedy and said it was the most 
successful he had tried and it is very 
inexpensive. 

Mrs. Ciara C. Banos, (Nebr.) 


VARIOUS GARDEN QUESTIONS 

Answering Mrs. Wm. Keeland, (N. J.) 
June issue: 

When Tulips are grown in beds by them- 
selves it is a good idea to take them up 
every Spring when they are through flower- 
ing, and the stalks have dried. Tulips can 
be left in the ground from year to year 
but they do not do so well. I have some 
Darwin Tulips that are in the ground 
about six years, but they come poorer each 
year. 

In digging your bulbs each year you have 
the advantage of rearranging your beds 
and using only the best bulbs. 

When Tulips are grown among perennials 
in a hardy border it is best not to disturb 
them, but let them remain for several 
years, or until you tear out your perennials 
to divide them and rearrange the border. 

The plants you listed as perennials are 
not perennials, but annuals. Cosmos, Bal- 
sam, Four O’Clocks, Marigolds, and Zin- 
nias are all annuals. In the Delphiniums 
there are both annual and perennial, and 
I am wondering which you have. 

To make clear the difference between an- 
nuals and perennials I give the definitions 
for both, taken from Mansfield’s Botany. 
(Plants that live for one year only are 
annuals) (Plants that live for several 
vears are perennials.) In other words 
plants that have to be started from seed 
every vear, like the Cosmos or Marigold, 
are annuals. Those that come up from the 
roots each year, like the Chrysanthemum 
or Phlox, are perennials. 

Crocuses should be transplanted every 
third vear, because they produce new bulbs 
each year above the old ones and this 
brings them nearer the surface. They are 
best planted either in lawns, in the peren- 
nial border, or under trees. They are 
especially attractive in bold clumps of one 
variety near evergreens. Crocuses must be 
planted in an open place where they can 
get the sun in order to bloom. 

JEROME J. DoYLE, ( Mass.) 








Hardy native Cypripediums, Ferns, 
Lilies; Wild Flowers, Evergreens, and 
Deciduous Shrubs. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 
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finest Glads 


OFFER NO. 11 


Pfitzer’s Triumph 
Gold Eagle 
Marnia 

Dr. Moody 
Marocco 

David Airdrie 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Berty Snow 
Purple Glory 
Primrose Princess 
Cara Mia 

Dr. F. E. Bennett 
W. H. Phipps 
Gay Hussar 
Krimhilde 

Royal Lavender 
Loyalty 


Ten each of any ten of the following 


varieties for $2 


rieties plus one large bulb each of Eu- 
genie and Wings of the Morning for $5. 
All bulbs one inch up. 


paid. No more 


Labeled. Post- 
than two lots of a variety 
in a $2 collection or four alike in $5 


collection. 


Stock guaranteed true to name and free 


from thrips. 
Our 


price list. 


PAUL-HAM GARDENS 


821-F Seventh 


Here’s 


Your Opportunity 


to have an abundance of the very 


new catalog 
should have it. 


at a very low price 


Victor 

Marmora 

Yvonne 

Nancy Hanks 

Imp. Queen of Night 
Annie Laurie 

Mrs. Leon Douglas 
Geraldine Farrar 
Betty Nuthall 
Veilchenblau 

Golden Dream 
Minuet 

Mrs. F. C. Hornberger 
Lavender Bride 
Chicago 

Osalin 

Apricot Glow 


; ten each of any 25 va- 


is just out and you 
It's more than just a 


Ave. Lewiston, Idaho 











WATKIN SAMUEL’S 


“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


New Seed $5 per packet 
Special Novelties $10 per packet 


Can only be obtained direct from 


KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham, England 


(About 250 Seeds) 


im at 








ECKS GardenFloral Guide 





Choice new varieties, old favorites, all 


about growing 


Asters. Finest Flower and Vegetabie seeds 


plants, bulls — tested and guaranteed 


them. Rare colors, giant 
sizes—including Vicks famous Rochester 


Money-saving special offers. 
today for this Book. 
James Vick, 113 Pleasant 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Write 








Alexander 










the 


Every us aN 


praises our 
DOUBLE 
EDGE se self 


CLEANING shuffle 
We guarantee 
it will surprise and 
If after 
DAYS’ use 
tools do not please, 
return 
and get 


Hoe. 


please you. 
TEN 


buyer may 
to seller 
MONEY back. 


CIENT 


Garden Raisers 


Write for literature illustrating 


HANDIEST most EFFI- 
and LIGHTEST 
DRAFT garden tools. 

We make a very AC- 
CURATE SEEDER, 
it will plant seed the 
way you desire, drop- 
~ ing ONE SEED at a 
wa time. 


~) 


We want local agents. Write for new low prices 


Alexander Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Ames, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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THE “ALL-WEATHER” 





|S VARIETY-NAME ] Plant Marker 


The most popular gar- 


den marker today. 
ju PER—12 25 50 100 Prepaid 





$1.00 $1.75 $3.00 $5.00 Delivery 
Illustrated, descriptive circular, if you wish. 


H CARSON R. STEWART 
ie | Box 32 


The Glad Guide 


This booklet is an a A to guide the flower lover 
to a R ———- ¢ = Gladiolus. It — 
attempt to describe ibe only those varieties of proved merit 
for the pa, garden. FREE. 

THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 


. are second to none for 

Glorious Glads + spot ot color in 

your garden. Why not 

get the best? We grow them. 130 varieties for you 

to choose from. New free 1933 catalog lists them 
and gives helpful pointers on correct growing. 

ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard Wayland, Ohio 
Exctusive distributors for Austin Trial Grounds, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 


Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new  36-page 
GLADIOLUS BOOK deocribing 171 
beautiful varieties, many new. 
Tells how to grow. 45 illustrations. 
It’s free! 

Greatly Reduced Prices! 

HOWARD M. GILLET, 
Gladiolus Specialist 

New Lebanon, N. Y. 




















Box F 


$2.00 Dahlia Root Offer $2.00 


State inspected, guaranteed to please. Prepaid any- 
where in the U. S. A. 5 prize winners. Spring Deliv- 
ery. Kathleen Norris, Fort Monmouth, Avalon, Jane 
wi, & Jersey’s Beauty. Culture directions with each 
order. Catalogue of 200 varieties for the asking. 


Terms:—Cash, or 25% deposit. Balance C. O. D. 


DAYTONS DAHLIA GARDENS 
647 N. Main St. Akron, Ohie 











“cover catalog of Irises. 
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The Flower Gardener 
A Complete 7 g 

Flower Garden Record 
Ruled for diary and records of plant- 
ings, blooms, sales, purchases, tools, 
gifts, etc. Beautiful loose-leaf cover, 
110 pages. ket size. Price $1.00 Refills 
50 Cents. Write for illustrated folder. NOW 

Ralph W. Seymour 
142 Church St. . Syracuse, N. Y 















WATER PROOF 
COVER 





GROW HARDY 
LILIES 


Our catalogue of hardy Lilies and 
native wild flowers free on request. 


R. M. COLE Charlotte, Vermont 















4A Complete Gabaumne "‘Wechion for Gardeners, 
@m Florists, Fruitmen, Poultrymen & Suburbanites. 


Nw pod 







ates, Mows Lawns & Hay 
Eliminates Hand Work. Does Belt Jobs. 
ASingle& Twin engines. Built to walk or ride 
Vi NEW LOW PRICE— PAYMENT PLAN 
iy’ Write for Special Offer —- Catalog Free 


WALSH TRACTOR CO. 3ois"pepotis. Mine. Ne arta St: 





GLADIOLUS—Special Offer 


True to Name. Free from disease and Thrip 
Per Large Medium Small 


re 6 .54 .30 $0.15 
Betty Nuthall.... 12 -45 .27 15 
Com. Koehl...... i -25 15 1d 
SD 12 45 -25 15 
Heavenly —*:- 6 30 -20 10 
Helen co 6 45 -22 12 
Joerg’s Whit 6 30 .20 10 
Mammoth White: 2 40 -20 10 
Marmora........ 6 30 15 10 
Mother Machree.. 2 40 -20 10 
Our Selection. . 4 50 .30 15 
Pfits eee. - 12 50 25 15 
eae 6 45 -30 15 
Troubadour ..... 4 45 -25 12 


Orders for $2.00 or more sent prepaid. My Suen 
Price List of some 200 varieties free 
RALPH J. ROONEY 
6948 North Delaware Avenue, Portland, Ore. 








Flower JYrower 
‘YOURS FOR THE ASKING’”’ 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver- 
tisers in this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 
of readers. 

in writing for this printed matter, readers should men- 
tion the fact that they saw the notice in THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


The Desert Garden of Jesmond Dene, W. I. 
Beecroft, Escondido, Calif. Catalog of rare 
plants from Africa and other parts of the 
world. 

Mathews Brothers Company, Belfast, Maine. 
Folder on request illustrating the Mathews 
Window Garden. 


Cc. E. Grelle, Green Hills, Portland, Oregon. 
Illustrated leaflet describing The Acme Mole 
Trap and effective methods of* controlling this 
pest. 

Kunzman, New Albany, Indiana, presents his 
price list of Indiana Dahlias. Surplus offerings 
at low prices. _ 

Oregon Gardens, 409 E. Columbia Blvd., 
Portland, Ore. 1933 Catalog of Alpines. 


Howard M. Gillet, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
Beautifully illustrated catalog “The Gladiolus 
Beautiful” 1933. 36 pages and cover, contain- 
ing many black and white illustrations of 
blooms. 


The Royal Iris Gardens, J. C. Nicholls, Jr., 
Camillus, New York. Splendid 48 pp. and 
Mr. Nicholls presents 
standard varieties together with the orn | in- 
troductions of his father, Col. J. C. Nicholls 


The Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 6 
illustrated Baby Evergreen folder presenting 
evergreens for every purpose. 

Ralph J. Rooney, 6950 No. Delaware Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 1933 Price list of Oregon 
Grown Gladiolus Bulbs, including special offers. 

American Mushroom Industries, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 24 pp. illustrated booklet 
describing the mushroom industry. Many will 
find this of value in providing a new source of 
income. 


J. Heemskerk, Sassenheim, Holland. Special 
os of European Novelties of Gladioli for 
1933. 

W. W. Harshman, 3648 Grant Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 1933 Price list containing many 
varieties of Dahlias, Zinnias and Cannas. . 

Hebron Heights Gardens Gladiolus, Hebron- 
ville, Mass. Wholesale and retail price list for 
Winter and Spring 1933, choice Gladiolus 
bulbs. 

Alexander Mfg. Co., Inc., Ames, Iowa. Illus- 
trated leaflet of Cultivators, Wheel Hoes, 
Plows and Seed Drills. 

M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Spring price list of Dahlias from 
the “Grower of Honor Roll Dahlias.”’ ~ 

Henry A. Dreer, 1306 Spring Garden St., 
Phila., Pa. The Dreer 1933 Garden Book, illus 
trated in color, contains the many departments 
with which amateur gardeners are familiar. 
All varieties of high grade vegetable and 
flower seeds are included. 

The Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa. 1933 
Catalog, beautifully illustrated in colors. This 
firm, in business since 1882, offers high grade 
nursery stock, including fruit, shrubs, trees, 
roses and bulbs. 

Leonard C. Larson, 1255 Atlantic St., Port- 
land, Oregon. Mr. Larson is sending out his 
new price list of Gladiolus Bulbs and Bulblets. 
All stock guaranteed free of thrips. 


Sunbeam Floral Gardens, Milner, Ga. Sun- 
beam Gardens are specializing in Chrysanthe- 
mums, Shrubbery, etc. 

Desert Plant Co., Station A, Box 95, El 
Paso, Texas. Many rare cacti, Mexican bowls, 
Filigree silver jewelry and Drawnwork at moid- 
erate prices. 

Golden Dawn Gardens, Waldron, Mich, Price 
list for 1933 of Gladiolus and Dahlias. 

W. H. Kingsley, Hayward, Calif. Beautifully 
illustrated catalog of Gladiolus and_ Irises. 
Each variety is given a complete description 
and several beautiful colored pilates add to 
the attractive appearance of the book. 


Pudor’s Ind., Puyallup, Wash. This catalog 
(88 pp. and cover) will be a welcome addi- 
tion to your spring collection. It is well 
arranged, easy to read and contains many 
novelties in addition to better known flowers. 

Robert F. Haussener, Palisades Park, N. J. 
1933 Price list of Dahlias, both cut flower and 
exhibition varieties, also hybrid and curved 
Cactus. 
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#& BABY & 
EVERGREENS 


Little tree nate by one of the 
oldest wholesale growers of ever- 
greens in the middle west. 


GROW YOUR OWN EVERGREENS 


Age Per 50 100 
Colo. Blue Spruce... 2 yr. $1.75 $2.50 
Norway Spruce 2 yr. . 65 .95 
White Spruce ..... 3 yr. 1.25 
3 
3 


1.95 
Dwarf Mugho Pine. yr. 1.50 2.50 
MOOtEE FIRS 2.2260 3 yr. .75 1.30 
Austrian Pine ..... 3 yr. .90 1.70 
Ponderosa Pine .... 3 yr. .90 1.70 
Am. Arbor Vitae... 3 yr. .85 1.60 
Comcoior Fie ...... 3 yr. 1.50 2.50 
Dowugeas Fi ...wcces 3 yr. .90 1.70 

All prices postpaid. 


10% DISCOUNT ON ORDERS OF $20.00 
or over. Complete planting instructions 
with every order. Catalog or prices on 
larger trees on request. 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 


Established 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 











Rose Guide Free 


Complete book on rose culture, beautifully 
illustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 83 
years. Lists over 500 roses and flowers 
for home planting. New low prices. Every 
rose lover should write for this ‘‘Guide.”’ 
It's FREE. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
West Grove, Pa. 





Box 275 








FOR YOUR ROCK GARDEN 


Ten field-grown hardy Sedums, our selection, $1.00 
Ten hardy Perennials, five rare kinds, $1.00 

Six Sempervivums, three kinds, $1.00 

All three collections, twenty-six plants for $2.50 


Everything labeled and prepaid to you. 
Sunset Gardens, Siloam Springs, Ark. 








At last! - The 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Mark with ordinary lead pencil 


PERMANENTLY LEGIBLBE without protection 
in all weathers, all soils, all seasons, Con- 


venient to use. Ample marking space. 
Writing horizontal. Attractive and practical 
shape. Beautiful gray green color blends 


with garden. Markings erasible. A decided 
innovation. Will solve your label problem. 


Border and Rock Garden Sizes 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
HOWARD HAMMITT,656 Main St., Hartford, Ct. 








The 
American Iris Society 


invites the flower world to join its organi- 
zation and receive the benefit of its Bulletins 
which are published quarterly in the interest 
of Iris growers. 


Annual membership $3.00 
Special Three Year membership $8.50 








HUGHES ROSES 


Are budded upon two distinctive roots, namely, 
Multiflora and Ragged Robin. We select the 
one upon which each variety shows an affinity 
to thrive the better. While Multiflora is the 
best understock for certain varieties, it has, 
however, a tendency to produce undecided color 
and soft-wooded plants which have the die-back 
habit among the multi-colored and yellow Roses 
of the Pernetiana Type. This latter type we 
bud upon Ragged Robin, thereby giving better 
growth, color, longevity, and more and better 
blooms. 


Free Catalog Upon Request (Pacific Coast excepted) 


ROBERT EVANS HUGHES 
Rose Specialist E. Main, Williamsville, N. Y. 














Flow -ewrw JYrowew 


WISTERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering L. G. Jones, (IIl.): 

Seedlings sometimes do not bloom, but 
if your plant was grown from a layer or 
cutting of a plant that is known to bloom, 


4 
or if bought from a reliable nursery, the 
following treatment might help. 
corceous A nurseryman told us to take a sharp 
GLADIOLI spade and cut down about a foot from the 

plant. The idea is to cut off part of the 

Fine Blooming Size Bulbs roots on one side, to shock the plant and 

Just to introduce Kelloge’s many Big Bargain foree it to develop flower buds for the next 


offers on Flowers, Shrubbery, Fruits and Ber- Ai 
ries, we'll send you 6 of our special big gorge- season. Do this in July, and once started 
us gladiolas—allforonly 10c postpaid. 6 choice ¢ m sus r kee * 3 
big flowering glads; all different colors. 1 Fire Red; the pl ant will usually ke 2p on blooming 
1 Salmon Orange; 1 Gorgeous Yellow; 1 Cream Another nurseryman told us that a plant 
White; 1 Rose Pink; 1 Beautiful Lavender. A rea a Paes Tea - s ° ° 

60c value anywhere. Our price only 10c postpaid. 1S more likely to bloom if it is trained 
Onder trom this ad—stampe of coin. (18) along a fence than if it be allowed to grow 

Big Bargain Catalog FREE ties rt 
R. M. KELLOGG CO.. Box2718 Three Rivers, Mich. upward. , ; 
I know of a vine trained to cover a south 





porch that is very beautiful, being nearly 

SUPERIOR GLADS covered with clusters of blossoms every 

If you want the best in Glads write for my catalog, vear. Possibly the location has something 
SUPERIOR GLADS, which describes hundreds of the 5 ith i a bl ‘ae 
best and newest varieties such as Picardy, ae. to do with its Looming. 

Pelegrina, Red Lory, Solveig, Sunnyside, Mildrec ws ‘ a ss 

Louise, and many others as well as one of my own Mrs. CLARA C. BANGS, (Neb. ), 

introductions. Both merits and demerits of varieties 

discussed and some varieties illustrated. a —- 


G t E. Mitsch, “Gladland,”’ Brownsville, Ore. ; 
cosas a : IDENTITY OF “CHINESE ELM” 








Answering Mrs. Perry Amos, (Ind.), 


GLADIOLUS BULBS April issue: 


Per 100 bulbs prepaid for top sized stock. In the April FLoweErR GROWER under mis- 


Arabia ' Seno Greate cellaneous, page 189, the Chinese Elm is 
Copperbronze Nimrod . advertised. 
Ethelyn ........... 8 Phaenomen 2.00 advertised ; . 
Fiery Knight. : Pres. A All the larger eastern nurseries now list 
Etendard 1.5 Rosemary 50 it in their catalogues. 

We have no thrips. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co., Wichert, Illinois H. D. HEMENWAY, ( Mass.) 








: mnclll PROTECTING PLANTS FROM GRASSHOPPERS 
Gladiolus Bargains: Mrs. J. A. Blanchard may protect her 


plants from serious injury from grass- 

a hoppers by keeping them well sprayed with 

No. 2 3 either lead arsenate or calcium arsenate. 

Apricot Glow Sd : $1.25 : S st s ently ugh to al- 
Betty’ Nuthal. “ - She must spray frequently enoug 

ways have the poison on the foliage. 


FLoyD BRALLIAR, ( Tenn.) 


s 


ir. F. E. Bennett 
Giant Nymph 
Golden 

Golden Measure 
Gloriana_ 


EFFECT OF RADIUM ON PLANT LIFE 
Answering Ira I, Miller, (Mo.) : 
There is a short, but to the point. chap- 
ter in “The Cactus Book” by Dr, A. D. 
Houghton about application of X-ray on 
Pfitzers ° P p 
Velichenblau petiinated flowers and growing cuttings. 
Complete Bargain List on Request. Price $2.25 postpaid. Cactus & Succulent 
THE DREAMERIE GARDENS Society of America, 1800 Marengo Str., Los 
Rt. 8, Box 511 Portland, Oregon Angeles, Calif. 
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“Cactus Bue,” (N. Y.) 





February, 1933 





OREGON-GROWN 


GLADIOLUS 


The following bulbs and all listed in my new 
1933 descriptive price list are true to name and 
disease free including the THRIP. 200 varieties 
in six sizes and bulblets free for the asking. 

Per Large Medium Small 


Berty Snow 
Pfitzers Triumph 
Golden Dream 


Forest Sprite 
Marmora 
Veilchenblau 
Pelegrina 
Oregon Sunset 
All orders over $1.50 are prepaid and will receive 
some valuable extras. December and January offers 
still available. 


LEONARD C. LARSON 
5921 North Atlantic Ave. Portland, Ore. 








° Prepaid in 
Gladiolus Bulbs United States 
No. | No.2 No.3 No.4 No. 5 No.6 
$2.00 $1.75 ‘$1.50 $1.25 $1.00 $6.56 
Phipps; Dr. Bennett; Mrs. Leon Douglas; 
Mrs. F. C. Peters; Golden Dream; Rose Luaisante; 
Rubine; Mary Pickford; Orange Queen; Dr. Norton. 
Also the more common cheap varieties, 
Shadowlawn Bulb Farm Helmer, Indiana 
Make checks payable to Willis R. Skelly. 














COLEMAN GARDENS 
Oregon Grown Gladioli 


500 medium-sized bulbs in Mixture (No Junk), from 
named varieties for $5.00 prepaid. Send your name 
and address and receive our future price lists as they 
are issued. 


Box 524 Multnomah, Oregon 














NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


1932 YEAR BOOK — 1933 YEAR BOOK 
THE FISCHER COLOR CHART 
ALL FREE 
Free to new members sending one dollar ($1.00) for membership and 


dues which pays until Dec. 31, 1933. 


These two books of about 400 pages in all have most complete articles on 
all phases of growing gladiolus and the best varieties. 
A positive method of growing thrip free blooms. 


Articles from Australian, English, Holland, German, Cuban, etc., growers 
and as descriptions of many American growers’ farms, gardens and varieties. 


Culture, Exhibition, Storage, planting dates and other topics taken up. 


The Color Chart shows 108 colors, tints and shades and uses a simple 
system of color names that is easily remembered. This chart is used exten- 
sively at the Boston shows. 


Send one dollar for membership and receive the 1932 book and color 
chart at once and the 1933 book in February when printed 


Address, 


C. W. BROWN, Secretary 
Box 245A Ashland, Mass. 





February 
GLADIOLUS Special 


Blooming size Commander Koehl, best red, free 
with each order. 100 large bulbs, 1% in. up, 
labeled, for $2.00, postpaid. 

Your choice of 10 bulbs each of any 10 of 
the following 13 varieties: Belinde, Chas. 
Dickens, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Gold Eagle, 
Joerg’s White, Marmora, Mary Frey, Mrs. P. 
W. Sisson, Minuet, Mr. W. H. Phipps, Pfitz- 
er’s Triumph, Spirit of St. Louis and Star of 
the Sea. 

Write at once for my latest price-list of the 
newest and best varieties gathered from the 
four corners of the world. Wholesale and 


retail, 
RALPH J. POMMERT 
Box F Pacific, Wash. 











Learn How to Keep Bees 
Fascinating and Profitable 
A Help to Independent Living 


Let Us Help You 
American Bee Journal—12 months 
The Bee Primer—a Be- 
ginner’s Paper All 
Dadant System of Bee- for 
keeping—Complete book $1.00 
about bees. Inquire of 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 














A REAL GLAD BARGAIN 


Set No. 14—$2.50 


Clean, true to name No. 5 and 6 bulbs of 
high class glads. Guaranteed free from disease 
and thrips. Each variety labeled. Charges 
Feiown Set consists of 10 bulbs of each of 

llowing varieties, and at list price is worth 
$6.79. 

Albat Loyalty Pour le Merite 
Betty ‘Nuthall Miss Des Moines Rosewoo 
Coronado Mrs. G. Pfitzer Susanne Worden 
Coryphee Orange Wonder Troubadour 

F. J. McCoy Orchid Lady Wedgewood 
Joera’s White Oriental Silk Welcome 
Jubilee Paisley 

Offer good only until surplus stock is sold. 
Right is reserved to refund after that time. 


A. M. KITTOE 
5331 N.E. Tillamook Street, Portland, Oregon 














